














Reduced operating and maintenance expenses with 
Diesel motive power have added much to the financial 
stability and over-all efficiency of the railroad industry 
—as evidenced, for example, by the improvement 
record of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines. Fast 
approaching its goal of 100% dieselization—with 84 
General Motors Diesel units making up a substantial 
part of its fleet—the Katy reports ton-miles per train 
average 29% higher than in 1945, when its dieselization 
program began. 





-LECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 


La Grange, Illinois « Home of the Diesel Locomotive 


In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ontario 























Railroad Diesels —road or yard—run cleaner when 
lubricated with Texaco Dieseltex HD. This means reduced 
fuel consumption, lower maintenance costs, greater avail- 
ability. Texaco Dieseltex HD is a heavy duty oil .. . fully 
detergent and dispersive, extra-resistant to oxidation. 


More Diesel locomotives in the United States are 


lubricated with Texaco than with any other brand. 


For traction motor gears, use tough, long-lasting Texaco 
Crater. For all-year protection of car and engine journals, 
use Texaco Texayce Oil. No seasonal change required. 


> Texaco Diesel lubrication and service are available 

in all 48 States. Call the Texaco Railway Sales Office 
in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Paul, St. Louis 
or Atlanta; or write The Texas Company, Railway Sales 
Depariment, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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XACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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Cab Signal System 


ENGINE-CARRIED EQUIPMENT 


Picks up, by induction, electric impulses from the current 
RECEIVER in the rails... transmits them to the control equipment box. 


Cogsists of a filter, amplifier, decoding units, relays, etc., 
CONTROL to/filter, amplify and decode the impulses from the re- 
EQUIPMENT BOX iver for control of the cab signal and whistle. 


In plain view of the engine crew, the cab signal continually 
CAB SIGNAL indicates track conditions ahead by means of color-light 
or position-light aspects. 


Within hearing range of the engineman, the whistle 
WHISTLE / sounds a warning whenever the cab signal changes to a 
more restrictive indication. 


Naan gaat ; Convenient to the engineman, the acknowledging switch 
SWITCH provides a means for silencing the warning whistle. 


“Union” Type E Cab Signal equip- 


encrant Sesartallendoncapeiion UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


For full details write to any of our 
district offices. DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


SWISSVALE 4 PENNSYLVANIA 


4 


NEW YORK Gi (G7 NeTe) { ) ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 








CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Operating revenues, one month 
1952 


ici eee wiateislelenie sie vieiels sie esis = $867,034,111 
1981 EOC SOCIO OCU 848,728,726 
Operating expenses, one month 
RARE Ce eer ent eee $685,369,358 
BIB a siicia oasis -s aioe ie sie vase eas aSebre:30 644,416,929 
a one month 
Br ro erie woes ewes 8 Cae eee $100,806,300 
1981 J slais Aa Sowa a wee 199,020,627 
~~ railway operating income, one month 
SEE iehais oes eo Sse ote ce ecu es $66,066,877 
MIL Ria oneie Shares whew aueie a GidS aie reser 78,914,504 
Net income, estimated, one month 
WME ecyie lola sais sos ein eieiaGieyoaieee 254% $42,000,000 
WNL aidan sec we tis eelese esas 57,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 
OS RES RS ea ere 60.40 
ee ec Eee RenR, ee eras 53.83 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
fe ERE ED 52556 ses eee aeees 8,612,644 
T2 WOOKE: TPO! cicioseieveiteas cscs 8,738,523 
Average daily freight car surplus 
Week ended March 29, 1952 ...... 11,839 
Week ended March 31, 1951 ..... 4,722 
Average daily freight car shortage 
Week ended March 29, 1952 ...... 2,507 
Week ended March 31, 1951 ...... 24,484 
Freight cars delivered 
a» | i a ae 7,358 
a a 7) | 5,842 
Freight cars on order 
AINEE ER rarer eresesesecaiésorsereisccee 118,900 
So ie a) Ere 154,861 
Freight cars held for repairs 
WAGICH Dy EME 5. oie crsrs se:asseces acess 91,906 
PRONE 1, POE 66 oi eee se sk cee 87,671 
Net ton-miles per serviceable car per day 
January 1952 (preliminary) ...... 
PERE ORE ic. ore Cesmre.5 <6 ere essia1s. 1007 
Average number railroad employees 
MIG-FOOrUGTYy TRS!) 6 cccicssecccess 1,218,281 
Mid-Februaty 1951 2.0. .ccccsese 1,253,068 









WEEK AT A GLANCE 





In This Issue 


APRIL’S HERE AGAIN — and with it another “Perfect Shipping 
Month” campaign. This year’s campaign got off to an especially signifi- 
cant start, with A.A.R. appointment of C. A. Naffziger to head up a 
new Freight Loss & Damage Section (pages 98 and 112). But “perfect 
shipping,” so far as the railroads are concerned, isn’t an isolated, one- 
month proposition; it’s a constant, continuing drive — as witness the 
roundup of reports from 44 railroads on their claim prevention activi- 
ties (page 99). Other articles on the same general subject are the 
page 108 account of how test laboratories help to cut the Canadian 
National’s claim bill; a more extensive survey of the Coast Line’s 
damage prevention activities (page 106); and a brief article (page 
110) on how good crating cuts claims for Brown & Sharpe. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC is the subject of two other feature articles. How the 
New Haven operates its “trailers-on-flats’ service is told on page 117, 
while on page 115 is a description of the sea-going “railroad” main- 
tained by the West India Fruit & Steamship Co. between Palm Beach, 
Fla., and Havana, Cuba. 


A NEW — and very useful — “gimmick” in railroad construction is 
the changeable yard model being used by the E.J. & E. to assist its 
officers and employees in visualizing progress of modernization work 
on Kirk yard (page 122). Equally new, though hardly in the “gim- 


mick” class, are the three new types of locomotives — ignitron rectifier 
straight electric, oil-fired gas turbine electric, and coal-powered steam 
turbine electric — briefly described on page 125. 


In Washington 


CONTINUED HEARINGS on the many transportation bills pend- 
ing before the Senate topped the railroad news from Washington during 
the period covered by this issue. Among the principal witnesses were 
spokesmen for the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and the N. I. T. League 
—whose views are the subject of editorial comment on page 97. 


RAILROAD INCOME would be “impounded’—but the carriers would be 
ontitied to “just compensation’”—in the event of future government “seiz- 
ure” as a result of labor disputes, under the terms of two bills introduced 
in Congress last week. The terms of the bills, which are identical, are 
summarized in a news report. 
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H. F. EASTERLING, traffic manager 
of the Brown Paper Mill Company, 
is general chairman of the National 
Management Committee for this 
year’s “Perfect Shipping Month” 
campaign. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS noted in the news pages include a 
suggestion by D. T. A. Administrator Knudson that, with the motor 
carrier industry “out of the incubator stage,” it may be time te “re- 
appraise” restrictions on railroad-controlled commercial trucking; 
C. E. Wilson’s final report as defense mobilizer; a Norfolk Southern 
request for clarification of the charges which the I.C.C. has made 
concerning its “practices”; and a shippers board prediction that second 
quarter car loadings will be a half per cent below those for the same 
period of 1951. 


PRESSAGENTRY THRIVES AS 1.C.C. STARVES, according to Senator John- 
son, chairman of the Senate Commitee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. “Congress,” the senator said recently, “gives more money to the 
Pentagon for public relations purposes—not for anything else except 
public relations purposes—than it does to the 1.C.C for its total operation, 
and of course that doesn’t make sense at all any vlace along the line.” 


And Elsewhere 


EXPRESS IS OFTEN CHEAPER than parcel post, under the new 
rates and weight limitations now in effect on the latter, according to 
studies recently released by the Railway Express Agency. Even though 
postal charges themselves are still lower, the extra cost of insurance 
(included in the express rate), the cost of delivering packages to post 
offices (instead of using express pick-up service), and the added expense 
of packing several small shipments instead of one large one, gave 
the R.E.A. an overall edge on shipments studied. 


“TRANSPORTATION, AS THE ‘HUB’ of the nation’s economy,” says the 
Transportation Association of America, “leads the list of enterprise that 
is critically endangered by the wastes and excesses of the federal govern- 


ment.” The association, accordingly, has announced a nation-wide plan — 


“to mobilize one million citizens to demand a slash in the federal budget 
to the level of expected revenues and to reduce taxes to not over 25 
per cent of the national income.” 


“QPERATION SHIRT-SLEEVES” is how the Southern describes 
the duties of its new assistant vice-president, yards and terminals, and 
his special “task force” of terminal trouble shooters. The job of this 
task force, which the Southern describes as “an innovation in railroad 
circles,” is to “actually live in the yards day and night — studying 
every operation — seeking new ways, no matter how small, to improve 
our service.” Appointment of David C. Ferguson as assistant vice-presi- 
dent, yards and terminals, was reported in Railway Age February 18. 


MAHONEY, KAN,.), in process of being added fo Leland’s list of open and 
prepay stations, is named for Jim Mahoney, the Santa Fe’s general 
superintendent transportation. Mahoney is actually a carload transfer 
station at the south end of the Santa Fe’s Argentine yard. Formerly called 
Turner transfer, it was so often confused with Turner station, the first town 
out of Argentine, that it was decided to give it a new name. Nothing ap- 
peared more appropriate than Mahoney station. Despite the fact that the 
Santa Fe standard building color is yellow, Mahoney station is painted 
green. 
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| Can your Signs and Signals pass 
these Five Important Tests? 


Test 1: VISIBILITY—Can they be seen for safe distances on the darkest 
f night, in every kind of weather? Signs made with ‘““SCOTCHLITE” 


Sheeting can be seen for as far as half a mile at night—are 
unaffected by rain, sleet, glare ice. 





Test 2; DURABILITY—Do your present signs, reporting numbers, other 
aids last as long as you would like them to? “SCOTCHLITE” 
Sheeting remains fresh and gleaming for years, requires little or 
no maintenance. 


Test 3: SAFETY—Are your present signs and signals FAIL-PROOF? 


} ‘“SCOTCHLITE” Sheeting signs operate 24-hours-a-day—with 
no possibility of mechanical failure. 


Test 4: APPEARANCE—Do your signs, warnings, rolling stock emblems 
and markings reflect the pride you have in your road? “SCOTCH- 
LITE” Reflective signs can do a public relations as well as a 


safety job for your road. 


Test 5: VALUE—Are you receiving the very best protection and service 
from every dollar spent on your sign and signal program today? 
“SCOTCHLITE” Reflective Sheeting is your best buy for any 
kind of sign. Low in cost, low in maintenance expense ... it rates 
high in service and economy. 


Yes, signs made with “SCOTCHLITE” Sheeting pass 
these tests. ..DO YOURS ? 


If you are interested in learning how this new reflective material 
can help you meet and solve your sign and signal problems, write for your 
free copy of “REFLECT AND PROTECT”’. It’s filled with information on 
the many interesting ways “SCOTCHLITE” Sheeting is helping other roads. 
Address Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Dept. RA42, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


(Your copy will be mailed to you unless you request that our represen- 
tative call upon you in person.) 


Made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of 
“Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, ‘‘SScotch’” Sound Recording Tape, ‘‘Underseal’’ 
Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Safety-Walk’”’ Non-slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, ‘‘8M’’ Ad- 
hesives. General Export: 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, 


Ont., Can. 
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Another Dependable “Spoke” 
“IT came to the Monon back in 1923 as a switchman. I’ve been a 
yardmaster for quite a few years. I’ve always enjoyed my job but 
during the past six years I’ve seen some big changes. Today the 
Monon organization is working like a “hot” team, all down the 
line—pulling together and with a real fine spirit. That, 1am sure, 
is one reason why Monon service-with-a-plus seems to be win- 
ning more and more satisfied customers every day.” 


D. D. PATTERSON, Yardmaster, McDoel Yards 


‘be increasing confidence in Monon service that is so evident 
among shippers today, is the result of Monon’s will to serve all 
down the line. More and more shippers are finding that Monon means The LIFELINE of INDIANA 
business—and is equipped, in every way, to deliver. Why not specify 3 
MONON on your next shipment and see for yourself. 





LOUISVILLE® 


There are 22 on-line and off-line 
Monon freight representatives now 


serving the nation. 
THE HOOSIER LINE 



















CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE RAILWAY COMPANY 
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Knudson Thinks Shackles on Railroad 
Trucking Operations May Be Too Tight 


Administrator of D.T.A. also continues to “deplore” 
the “non-availability” of steel for freight cars 


Growth of the motor carrier indus- 
try to the point where it is “no infant 
in need of incubator protection” sug- 
gests the “propriety of reappraising” 
the situation as to present restrictions 
on railroad-controlled trucking opera- 
tions, Administrator James K. Knud- 
son of the Defense Transport Admin- 
istration said in a recent address. 

In another recent address, the D.T.A. 
administrator discussed the freight-car 
situation, asserting that he continues 
to “deplore the non-availability of 
freight-car steel in the presence of 
loosening demands for other kinds.” He 
added a suggestion to the effect that 
development of the plywood car might 
“spur steel makers into a greater out- 
put of needed plate.” 

Mr. Knudson’s comment on restric- 
tions on trucking operations of the 
railroads was embodied in a March 
26 address on “Transport Coordina- 
tion.” which he made before the Trans- 
portation Club of Salt Lake City. The 
restrictions are imposed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission (of which 
Mr. Knudson is a member) pursuant 
to those provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act which stipulate that 
a commission grant of motor-carrier 
operating authority to a railroad or 
railroad affiliate must be accompanied 
by findings to the effect that the rail- 
road can use the highway service to 
public advantage in its operations, and 
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that competition will not be unduly re- 
strained. 

In its latest annual report, the com- 
mission addressed itself to contentions 
that the restrictions should be eased. 
It insisted that it was following the 
law and advised that “legislation is re- 
quired if there is need in the public 
interest for more liberal treatment of 
the railroads in this respect.” 

Mr. Knudson noted that “Congress 
has not indicated a substantial disagree- 
ment” with the commission’s construc- 
tion of the law. At the same time, he 
had this to say: “The argument that 
the motor carrier industry must be pro- 
tected against railroad-sponsored com- 
petition now carries substantially less 
force than of yore.” 

In another part of this Salt Lake 
City address, the D.T.A. administrator 
referred to “another area of rail-motor 
coordination,” which involves the move- 
ment of highway trailers on railroad 
cars. He had figures indicating that “of 
22 principal truckers using flat-car 
service, several were purchasers o! 
railway service in amounts ranging in 
1949 from a hundred thousand to a 
third of a million dollars.” 

“To the extent that a flat-car short- 
age may develop,” Mr. Knudson also 
said. “the opportunity to test the efh- 
ciency of this operating scheme will be 
restricted. . . .In the circumstances, it 
may be more a matter for long-range 





planning than for immediate consider- 
ation.” 

Mr. Knudson’s discussion of the 
freight-car situation was part of a 
March 27 address which he delivered 
at Portland, Ore., before the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. In his 
comment on the plywood car, he sug- 
gested that, if the car should win ac- 
ceptance during the period of steel 
shortage “the lumber industry would 
have recovered some lost business,” and 
“more power to you.” 

“All I want is more cars.” the D.T.A. 
administrator added. “I hope between 
your industry and the steel makers. 
we ll get them—but quick.” 


“Many Things to Do” 


Meanwhile, he suggested, there are 
“still many things we can do,” such as 
removing debris from cars when they 
are unloaded, avoiding “unduly” cir- 
cuitous routings, not taking “improper 
advantage of service order loopholes,” 
and heavier loading. In the latter con- 
nection, Mr. Knudson had figures indi- 
cating that outstanding heavy-loading 
orders had resulted m savings averag- 
ing about 21,600 cars per month. 

In a brief discussion of intercoastal 
shipping, Mr. Knudson said that, while 
other factors enter the picture, “the 
sad fact remains that the intercoastal 
carriers are marginal or near-marginal 
operators, and some of them apparent- 
ly continue in the trade solely in the 
hope of developments which may im- 
prove their lot and provide some 
promise of profitable operations.” He 
added that it is nevertheless the “ear- 
nest hope” of D.T.A. “that the inter- 
coastal trade will maintain and _ in- 
crease its operations.” 








Senate Committee Gets N. I. T. 
League Views on Transport Bills 


The National Industrial Traffic League 
last week told the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee it favors legis- 
lation to speed up decisions in railroad 
freight rate cases. But the league has 
its own idea about how to do the job. 

John S. Burchmore, ‘N.I.T. League 
counsel, offered a substitute bill for S. 
2518 when he testified at committee 
hearings March 28. The league’s bill, 
among other things, omits the words. 
“take advantage of technological devel- 
opments, and advance and improve the 
art of transportation.” This phrase is 
one of the original version’s approved 
bases for rate increases under the cer- 
tification arrangement. 

“We think the objectives of (S. 2518) 
are more fully covered by our substitute 
bill,’ Mr. Burchmore told the commit- 
tee. He said the league is less interested 
in “art,” than it is in need for service 
and the restoration of railroad credit. 
He also reported the league’s opposition 
to S. 2519. 

S. 2518 and S. 2519 are among the 
many bills now pending before the 
Senate committee. The first is designed 
to eliminate the “too little and too 
late” policy on rate increases. while 
the latter would rewrite the rate-making 
rule. Both bills have been endorsed by 
railroad management. (Railway Age, 
March 24. page 13. and March 31, page 
14). 

At last week’s hearings the bills re- 
ceived added support from the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Ear] B. 
Smith, vice-president and director of 
trafic for General Mills, and a member 
of the chamber’s Transportation and 


Communications Committee, said the 
chamber favors the “objective” of S. 
2518. It also supports the “principle” 
of S. Zoli. 

Another view on the two bills was 
presented by Dr. Lloyd C. Halvorson, 
economist for the National Grange. 
Dr. Halvorson said something must be 
done to solve the railroads’ financial 
predicament, but he added that the 
Grange “must object to (S. 2518) for 
going too far in letting the railroads 
set their rates.” 

The Grange also thinks S. 2519 
“soes too far,” considering the present 
system of transportation restrictions and 
regulations, Dr. Halvorson said. 

The N.L.T. League’s position on these 
two rate bills, and on other pending 
legislation, was in line with action 
taken at a March 21 meeting of league 
members at Chicago. (Railway Age, 
March 31, page 15). 

A. H. Schwietert, traffic director for 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry and chairman of the 
league’s special committee on Trans- 
portation Outlook and Policy, gave the 
Senate committee the league’s views on 
ten of the pending bills. William H. 
Ou, Jr., general traffic manager of 
Kraft Foods Company and also a mem- 
ber of the outlook and policy commit- 
tee, discussed nine others. 

Among the bills the league oppose 
are S. 1018 and S. 2350. These would 
give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authority to impose penalty per 
diem rates during periods of car short- 
ages. It also opposes S. 2362, a bill to 
restrict leasing of motor vehicles, and 


S. 2363, which would impose federal 
size and weight limits on motor ve- 
hicles. 

Bills supported by the N.I.T. League 
include S. 2355, which would establish 
the finality of contracts between the 
government and common carriers sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act; 
S. 2361, to require I.C.C. supervision 
of contract carrier operations, and S. 
2742, liquidation of the government- 
operated Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion. 

In discussing S. 2518 and S. 2519, 
Mr. Burchmore told the committee he 
thought they were “the most important 
subject of legislation before the com- 
mittee.” He went on to state that, in 
his opinion, witnesses supporting the 
bills have “overstated the poverty of 
the railroads,” and said the “time lag” 
in rate cases “is nowhere near so ter- 
rible as pictured.” 

The Jeague nevertheless supports the 
principle of S. 2518 because it does 
restore to railroad management dis- 
cretion to price themselves out of the 
market if they want to, Mr. Burchmore 
continued. 

Senator Johnson, the committee 
chairman, again raised the question of 
whether this new authority would per- 
mit railroads to “juggle” rates to elim- 
inate competition. Mr. Burchmore 
said management should have leeway 
to meet competition and the demands 
of commerce, and said other provisions 
in the I.C. Act would provide “ade- 
quate protection” against rate juggling. 

As to S. 2519, Mr. Burchmore told 
the committee that the present rule of 
rate making “has been very satisfac- 
tory” to shippers and “has produced no 
injustices against the carriers.” As 
noted above, the league opposes this 


bill. 








Se 


TWENTY-NINE NEW DIESEL UNITS—built by the American 
Locomotive and General Electric Companies—have just been 
delivered to the Louisville & Nashville. The 26 “A” units 
(two of which are shown here) and three “B’’ units have 








been placed in service on Louisville-Cincinnati and Louisville- 
Atlanta runs. Three of the 1,600-hp. units are equipped with 
steam generators, in order to make them available for use in 
passenger service. 
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The substitute for S. 2518 which the 
league proposed includes a refund pro- 
vision. If the commission, after in- 
vestigation. determined that rates were 
too high, refunds would be made with- 
out further action by the I.C.C. 

Meanwhile, Senator Johnson has al- 
ready introduced “by request” an 
amendment to S. 2518. The amend- 
ment is “in the nature of a substitute.” 
It would add provisions stipulating that 
the burden of proof in justification of 
increases made under the bill would 
be on the railroads. It would also 
provide that nothing in the new sec- 
tion “shall be construed to limit the 
right of any shipper to reparation un- 
der any other provision of this Act.” 

Dr. Halvorson’s discussion of the 
two rate bills included a statement to 
the effect that railroads may not have 
done all they should to improve effici- 
ency and eliminate inefficient utilization 
of labor. He said the Grange recom- 
mends putting the railroad mediation 
function under the I.C.C. to consider 
what is sound and equitable in the way 
of wage rates and labor practices. 

“We should not have two agencies 
(the LC.C. and National Mediation 
Board), one to act on wage rates and 
labor practices and another to act on 
passing them on either to the public 
or to impair the earnings of the rail- 
roads,” he declared. “If rail rates are 
of public concern, so are labor prac- 
tices and wage rates because any regu- 
lated industry is to a large degree on 
a cost plus basis, or else its financial 
health is impaired.” 

The Grange also opposes two other 
bills, S. 2357 and S. 2362. The latter, 
because it would restrict the “perfectly 
sound business practice” of leasing 
trucks, would result in an “appalling” 
waste of motor carrier facilities, Dr. 
Halvorson said. S. 2357 would restrict 
the application of the agricultural and 





THREE NEW DIESEL-POWERED TUG- 


BOATS — the “Tamaqua” (shown 
above), the ‘’Pottsville’’ and the 
“Shamokin” — have recently been 
placed in New York harbor service by 





the Reading. All the boats, built by the 
RTC Shipbuilding Corporation of Cam- 
den, N. J., are powered by 1,600-hp. 
Fairbanks-Morse opposed piston diesel 
engines. 





the fish exemption for motor carriers. 

The Chamber of Commerce stated its 
position on 11 of the pending bills, sup- 
porting seven and opposing four. 
Changes were suggested in some cases, 
and on S. 2518 the chamber supports 
the principle but takes no position on 
the bi'l itself. 

S. 2365 would authorize the Bureau 
of Public Roads to conduct an investi- 
gation to determine the portion and 
type of public road taxes which should 
be assessed against various types and 
weights of motor carriers. The cham- 
ber opposes the bill as written, but fa- 
vors a highway study “by other 
groups.” 

The chamber also endorsed the bill 
to liquidate the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, but opposed S. 2356, the 
“radio-rules” bill which would author- 
ize the I.C.C. to make mandatory the 
installation of certain communication 
systems. 


Bills Would Impound Income 
Of Roads Seized by Government 


Bills to impound the income of rail- 
roads seized by the government and to 
create a new set-up to administer the 
federal-control arrangement have been 
introduced in Congress by Senator 
Murray of Montana and Representative 
Wier of Minnesota. Democrats. The 
bills are $.2937 and H.R.7323. 

They were offered as proposals “to 
amend the Railway Labor Act, so as 
to provide for the administration of 
and determining just compensation to 
any carrier which has been seized by 
the government as a result of a labor 
dispute.” The proposals are in line with 
those embodied in recent court pro- 
ceedings launched by three operating 
brotherhoods in an undertaking to have 
the present seizure declared illegal, or 
to have the carriers’ “income and prof- 
its” impounded if the seizure is held 
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to be legal. (Railway Age, March 31, 
page 13.) 

In the evenc of government seizure, 
the bills call for appointment by the 
President of a “board of control” of 
not less than three members. The 
board, which would “administer and 
operate” the seized properties, would 
be required to appoint an advisory 
committee, composed of management 
and employee representatives in equal 
numbers. Consultation with this com- 
mittee “on matters of policy and prob- 
lems arising. . .” would be required. 

Normal collective bargaining  be- 
tween management and labor represen- 
tatives would continue; but, if there 
were no settlement after Railway La- 
bor Act procedures had run_ their 
course, the board of control “shall have 
the duty to bargain with representa- 


tives of the employees. . .provided. . . 
that any settlement reached as a result 
of that bargaining shall be effective 
for the period of seizure only.” 

Meanwhile, the government “shall 
hold all income” from the operation of 
the railroads “in trust for the payment 
of general operating expenses, just 
compensation to the carrier, . . .and 
reimbursement to the United States. ... 
Any income remaining shall be covered 
into the Treasury .. .” 

In determining “just compensation 
to the carrier,” it would be required 
that “due consideration” be given to 
the fo'lowing: That seizure occurred 
when the carrier’s operations “had been 
interrupted by a work stoppage or a 
work stoppage was imminent”; that 
the government would have _relin- 
quished control] “at any time when an 
agreement was reached settling the 
issues involved in the dispute”; the 
value the road “would have had to its 
owners, in the light of the dispute pre- 
vailing, had they remained in sole pos- 
session during the period of govern- 
ment operation”; and that “any in- 
crease in wages which is agreed to re- 
troactively . . . shall be deemed costs 
or expenses” of the period of govern- 
ment operation. 

The bills also have provisions under 
which the President “may” appoint a 
“compensation board” to determine 
amounts to be paid to the railroads. 
Awards of such boards could be ap- 
pealed to the U. \S. Court of Claims, 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended March 29 totaled 725,423 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on April 3. This was 
an increase of 5,502 cars, or 0.8 per 
cent, compared wth the previous week; 
a decrease of 30,012 cars, or 4.0 per 
cent, compared with the corresponding 
week last year; and an increase of 
5,019 cars, or 0.7 per cent, compared 
with the equivalent 1950 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended March 22 totaled 719,921 
cars; the summary for that week, com- 
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REVENUE TONS AND REVENUE TON-MILES—1951 compared with 1939 and 1950 


cars; the summary for that week, com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, March 22 


District 1952 1951 1950 
Eastern ....... 132,669 138,438 134,530 
Allegheny ..... 152,012 160,108 142,822 
Pocahontas... 56,147 59,504 66,477 
Southern ...... 133,148 133,469 130,861 
Northwestern .. 74,047 75,281 74,435 
Central Western 111,737 120,500 109,791 
Southwestern .. 60,161 61,578 58,343 


Total Western 
Districts ..... 245,945 257,359 242,569 


Total All Roads 719,921 748,878 717,259 


Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products .... 45,398 45,632 41,465 
Livestock ...... 7,138 6,552 7,288 
SN hace pucks es 131,811 137,988 175,874 
eee 15,596 15,702 13,545 
Forest products. 43,999 46,299 38,919 
SEE 20,483 19,283 12,053 
Merchandise I.c.l. 75,563 83,510 85,624 
Miscellaneous . 379,933 393,912 342,492 
March 22 ..... 719,921 748,878 717,259 
March 15 ..... 708,826 745,128 725,534 
March 8 ..... 714,247 749,522 707,911 
ae 755,624 785,861 574,449 
February 23 .. 683,368 734,845 546,707 


Cumulative total 


12 weeks .. 8,612,644 8,738,523 7,403,601 





In Canada.—Car loadings for the 
third seven-day period of March, ended 
March 21, totaled 78.941 cars, com- 
pared with 77.337 cars for the previous 
seven-day period, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
March 21, 1952 .... 78,941 36,925 
Cumulative Totals 
March 21, 1952 .... 880,795 424,372 


Alberta Fast Becoming 
“Texas of the North” 


Rapid expansion of Canada’s prairie 
oil fields is making the province of Al- 
berta an increasingly important fac- 
tor in the world oil resources picture. 
the Pacific Northwest Advisory Board 
learned on March 21. 

Speaking to more than 300 mem- 
bers and guests attending the board’s 
82nd regular meeting in Portland, Ore.. 


Jan. Feb, Mar Apr May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar Apr 


\. D. Carleton, manager of the traffic 
department of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, said Alberta has 
earned the nickname, “Texas of the 
North,” by virtue of a more than 500 
per cent increase in crude oil produc- 
tion in the past five years. Explaining 
that. since 1946, American and Cana- 
dian oil companies have drilled more 
than 2,000 wells in midwestern Cana- 
da, and that this represents more crude 
oil potential than the prairie provinces 
can probably use. Mr. Carleton said 
the U. S. Pacific Northwest is being 
considered as a prospective market for 
Canadian oil. A pipeline currently un- 
der construction between Edmonton 
and a point near Vancouver, B. C., at 
a cost of some $80 million, will even- 
tually handle 200.000 bbl. a day toward 
this market. 

L. R. Pugh, president of the St. 
Maries (Idaho) Lumber Company. was 
elected president of the board; Pete 
Stallcop, executive secretary of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash.. vice-president: 
and Emil Hanson, assistant traffic 
manager, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Portland, executive secre- 
tary. 

The board adopted resolutions urg- 
ing: (a) sufficient allocation of steel 
to maintain a railroad car building 
program of 10,000 new units per 
month; (b) favoring elimination of 
heavier loading orders on rail ship- 
ments unless it is deemed necessary 
to cover all commodities by such or- 
ders; and (c) renewing previously 
stated opposition to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. As to heavy loading orders. 
the board said it felt present heavy 
loading requirements on a few chosen 
commodities — particularly lumber — 
work a hardship on shippers in the Pa- 
cific Northwest territory who are try- 
ing to sell to small-lot buyers. 

Preliminary figures indicate that the 
1951 freight damage claim total would 
come to about $99 million — $10 
million more than in 1950, Lewis Pil- 


May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov Dec. 


cher, executive vice-chairman of the 
A.A.R.’s Freight Claim Division, told 
board members. He attributed this in- 
crease largely to “scare” buying of 
household appliances and other miscel- 
laneous merchandise during the year. 


Union Pacific to Sell 
Bus Lines to Greyhound 


The Greyhound Corporation and the 
Union Pacific have entered an agree- 
ment (which will be subject to approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion) whereby the railroad will sell its 
interest in the Interstate Transit Lines 
and the Union Pacific Stages. Both 
bus properties have been owned jointly 
by the two companies although the Chi- 
cago & North Western owns about 15 
per cent of the stock of Interstate. The 
bus companies have been operated for 
some time under the name “Overland 
Greyhound Lines.” 

The North Western has confirmed 
to Railway Age that negotiations are 
currently under way for the sale of 
that road’s interest in Interstate to 
Greyhound Corporation. This move too, 
is subject to approval of the I.C.C. 

At the present time the U. P. has a 
51 per cent interest in the Interstate 
Company and a 66 2/3 per cent interest 
in U. P. Stages. Greyhound’s interest 
amounted to 331/3 per cent of the 
stock in each company. The combined 
systems cover some 7,200 miles. They 
grossed $13,500,000 in 1951. 

With the exception of one route 
between Denver. Colo.. and Kansas 
City, Mo., none of the routes dupli- 
cate other lines controlled by Grey- 
hound Corporation. 

Greyhound’s offer to purchase the 
properties owned by the American Bus- 
lines (reported briefly on page 8 of the 
January 21 Railway Age and in more 
detail on page 80 of the March 10 is- 
sue). has fallen through because of the 
objections of a number of American 
stockholders. 
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The delegates have their picture taken in front of Hotel Roanoke 


N.&W. Holds 27th Better Service Conference 


Four Norfolk & Western general of- 
ficers. including President R. H. Smith, 
were among speakers at that road’s 
twenty-seventh annual Better Service 
Conference, which was held March 28 
and 29 at the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke. 
Va. More than 600 employees and 
guests of the N. & W. attended the con- 
ference, of which L. C. Yates, the 
road’s general claim agent. was gen- 
eral chairman. 

Speakers, in addition to the railroad 
officers, were Colgate W. Darden, Jr., 
former governor of Virginia and now 
president of the University of Virginia: 
and Rev. Laurence H. Hall. British- 
American humorist and rector of All 
Saints Episcopal Church. Portsmouth. 
Ohio. 

Most of the N. & W. employees in 
attendance were delegates representing 
local Better Service Clubs throughout 
the system. 

President Smith’s address. delivered 


R. H. Smith 
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S. T. Saunders 


at the conference’s opening session. 
was what he called his “annual report 
on our operations.” In it he referred 
to comment he has heard to the effect 
that the N. & W. is “not progressive” 
because of its failure to install diesel- 
electric locomotives. 

The road has stuck to coal-burning 
steam locomotives, Mr. Smith said. be- 
cause the performance figures have 
have shown, and continue to show. that 
the decision to do so was “right.” At 
the same time, he emphasized that he 
wasn’t saying the N.&W. “won't ever 
use other types” of motive power—but 
“they'll have to prove that they can do 
a better all-around performance job” in 
meeting the road’s requirements. 

The other three N.&W. officers who 
addressed the meeting were S. T. Saun- 
ders, general counsel, who spoke on 
“The Challenge of Railroading”; N. R. 
Lehmann, assistant vice-president in 
charge of traffic. whose subject was 





N. R. Lehmann 








L. C. Yates 


“You and Your Traffic Department”: 
and W. L. Young, assistant chief engin- 
eer. whose subject was “Structures 
on our Railroads.” W. J. Jenks, chair- 
man of the N.&W. board. attended 
the meeting and made a brief informal 
talk to greet the delegates. 

Mr. Hall spoke at the March 28 
luncheon session, where he was intro- 
duced by General Counsel Saunders. 
H. C. Wyatt, assistant general superin- 
tendent of motive power, acted as toast- 
master. Mr. Darden spoke at the same 
day’s dinner session. He was introduced 
by President Smith and the toastmaster 
was C. P. Blair, general superintendent, 
Eastern General division. 

Other proceedings included adoption 
of committee reports on these subjects: 
Safety—What to Do in 1952; Improve 
Service—Maintain Precision Transpor- 
tation; Handle Cars Carefully; Citizen- 
ship—Its Privileges and Responsibili- 
ties; Assist in Getting and Keeping 
Business; and The Defense Program— 
Our Responsibility Continues. 


vn SPUR AT 
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KATY TRAFFIC MEN STUDIED THEIR RAILROAD ... 





.-.-ON A TEN-DAY TOUR OF THE SOUTHWEST that began 
in St. Louis on February 25. Traveling in special cars attached 
to regularly scheduled passenger trains, they covered a total 
of 14 on-line cities examining their railroad’s facilities and 
the commercial, industrial and residential districts served, 
and talking with city and civic leaders under the tutelage 
of senior Katy traffic officers. In this formal group picture 





THEY RECEIVED A SEND-OFF from President Donald V. 
Fraser before leaving St. Louis. Although the schedule of the 
tour was well filled, there were evenings of “‘recess’’ provided 
so that the “students’’—most of them junior traffic men 
—could also get acquainted with one another. 





AT HOUSTON the layout of the new freight yards in nearby 
Eureka was explained in detail by O. H. Griffin, general 
freight and passenger agent (wearing light suit). 


the “students” surround their “‘teachers’’ who are (seated 
from left to right): C. E. Veatch, general freight agent; 
C. R. McDonald, freight traffic manager; R. C. Trovillion, 
assistant vice-president—traffic; E. A. Bohmeyer, passenger 
traffic manager; R. C. Duffin, freight traffic manager, and 
Vernon Gaston, general freight agent—all with headquarters 
at St. Louis. 









DURING STOPOVERS they learned about local facilities 
from the men in charge. At Denison they talked to R. O. 
Johnson, acting superintendent of communications, and C. A. 
Birge, Jr. (on Mr. Johnson’s left), superintendent of the Katy’s 
North Texas district. 





DIESEL DETAILS were covered in a visit to the Warden shops 
at Waco. Here J. L. Rouch, shop superintendent, demonstrates 
the fitting of a piston ring. 
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1951 Truck Tonnage 
7 Per Cent Above ‘50 


The volume of intercity freight 
handled by Class I truckers in 1951 
exceeded the 1950 volume by seven per 
cent, according to American Trucking 
Association’s Department of Research. 

The A.T.A. loading index, which is 
based on the 1941 tonnage as 100, 
reached a “new high” of 244 in 1951. 
The previous high of 228 was reached 
in 1950. 

The loading figures are based on re- 
ports to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and they reflect operations of 
1,314 Class I truckers, both common 
and contract carriers. Their 1951 vol- 
ume was 176.7 million tons, as com- 
pared with 164.8 million tons in 1950. 


What Makes a Good 
Traffic Solicitor? 


Are the qualities a railroad traffic 
officer looks for in his representative 
similar to those a steamship, air line or 
motor transport traffic officer looks for 
in his men? 

These and other questions were dis- 
cussed before the Chicago Transporta- 
tion Club on March 25 by a panel of 
experts representing transportation, 
shippers, traffic and transportation re- 
search, and traffic publications. 

The answers added up to a consis- 
tent character sketch — that the basic 
assignment of a traffic representative is 
not simply to “sell” but rather to act 
as a helpful Jiaison between carrier 
and shipper. “Follow through” when 
a problem arises was consistently 
deemed a key trait. No members of the 
panel expected a man to be a “walking 
tariff” or even an expert on rates, but 
almost all emphasized that a man must 
know how to work with his own organ- 
ization to obtain such _ information 
quickly and accurately. 

Paul A. Spiegelberg, freight traffic 
manager of the Wabash, substituting 
for Vice-President L. E. Clarahan, said 
“We look for good appearance. good 
manners, tolerance and self control. We 
want a ‘steady plodder’ — not a wild 
‘high pressure’ man — who can sell on 
the basis of the wants and needs of 
our customers and whose loyalty, both 
to those he contacts and to his su- 
periors, is without question.” He said 
the traffic representative must be thor- 
oughly familiar with the facilities and 
services of his company — and that for 
this purpose, there is no substitute for 
on-the-job training. 

J. R. Staley, vice-president of the 
Quaker Oats Company, aired some of 
his “pet peeves” about railroad traffic 
solicitation. He said many roads don’t 
seem to have any program at all; their 
representatives are “adrift on an ocean 
with no supervision and nobody to back 
them up.” Shippers’ questions and 
problems, he added, are not followed 
through. “Some roads don’t even seem 
to know when they have lost the busi- 
ness.” 

He suggested that supervisors keep 
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accurate records of traffic obtained 
from each solicitor’s accounts and that 
these records be subject to frequent re- 
view by the solicitor and his boss — 
together. 

He pointed out that many smaller 
shippers fail to make proper use of 
solicitors who call on them. He also 
pointed out that an alerted solicitor is 
in somewhat the same position as a 
management engineering organization 
because, in his day-to-day calls, he 
becomes (familiar with comparative 
methods of other firms and is often in 
the position of being able to help a 
customer corporation “beyond the call 
of his traffic duties.” 


Wilson Makes Final Report 
As Defense Mobilizer 


The freight car fleet “is expected 
to increase by approximately 30,000 
cars during 1952, to a total of about 
2,075,000 by the year end,” according 
to Charles E. Wilson’s final report as 
director of the Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization. Mr. Wilson resigned last week 
as a result of differences with President 
Truman as to the handling of the steel 
industry’s wage-price case. 

His report covered this year’s first 
quarter. Its prediction that there would 
be a gain of 30.000 freight cars this 
year was based on expectations that 
90,000 new cars will be produced while 
retirements are held “to a minimum.” 

As to locomotives, Mr. Wilson said 
that “nearly 2,000” new diesel-electrics 
“are being added this year to the 12,300 
owned by the railroads in January.” 
Meanwhile, he expected 3,800 old steam 
locomotives to be retired, so “the total 
tractive effort available at the end of 
1952 will be reduced by a net three per 
cent.” 

“However.” Mr. Wilson added, “the 
majority of existing steam locomotives 
are obsolete and need to be replaced 
with modern motive power.” 

Of the highway situation, Mr. Wilson 
had this to say: “More than 12,000 
miles of new highways are underway 
with federal aid. An additional 4,700 
miles of new construction and 12,000 
miles of highway rehabilitation have 
been programmed. This is supplement- 
ed by construction financed wholly by 
state and local governments.” 


Norfolk Southern Wants 
1.C.C. to Clarify Charges 


The Norfolk Southern has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to ex- 
plain more precisely the issues involved 
in the pending investigation of N.S. 
“practices.” 

In a petition filed April 2, the road 
told the commission: “The list of 11 
matters supplied respondents by the 
commission staff and containing sug- 
gestions of possible material or rele- 
vant issues to be raised at the investi- 
gation hearing are so vague, indefinite 
and uncertain that respondents are un- 
able to defend, or prepare to defend, 
themselves against, or to ascertain the 


relevant facts bearing upon, such al- 
legations.” 

The commission last January insti- 
tuted on its own motion an investiga- 
tion into “the management, accounting, 
financial and other practices” of the 
N.S. Hearings in the case are sched- 
uled to begin April 22. (Railway Age, 
January 28, page 17, and March 17, 
page 17). 

The April 2 petition asked questions 
along the following lines: 

To what officers during what periods 
and in what amounts were railroad 
funds used to pay questionable salaries 
for part time or nominal services; and 
expense allowances paid for which no 
accounting was made as required by 
law; 

To what individuals not employed by 
the railroad is it claimed that salaries 
were paid out of railroad funds; 

To what other purposes and at what 
times is it claimed that the assignment 
of expensive automobiles was made by 
the railroad: 

What dealings is it claimed were had 
between the railroad and outside com- 
panies in which certain officers have or 
had financial interest; 

And what rents and expenses of other 
enterprises, in which railroad officers 
have an interest, is it alleged were paid 
from railroad funds? 

The commission order which insti- 





JAMES B. HILL 
DIES AT 73 


James B. Hill, who retired as presi. 
dent of the Louisville & Nashville 
during the road’s centennial year— 
1950, died in Louisville, Ky., on 
Mareh 31, at the age of 73. 

Mr. Hill’s 52-year railroad career 
started when he took a job as relief 





James B. Hill 


clerk and operator on the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis at Sparta, 
Tenn. He rose to become president 
of that road, and later (in 1934) 
president of the L. & N. 

He had been reported in ill health 
for a considerable time prior to his 
death. 
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NEW SERVICES AND PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO SHIPPERS 


BALTIMORE & OHIO—Has made the following 
changes in scheduled l.c.]. car lines: 

Car lines discontinued: 

Rochester, N. Y., to Binghamton (D. L. & W.) ; Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., to Elizabethport Tfr., N. J. (C. N. J.) ; and 
Cumberland, Md., to Elizabethport Tfr. 

New car lines: 

Rochester to Scranton Tifr., Pa. (D. L. & W.); Balti- 
more (Camden station) to Bush Terminal, Brooklyn; and 
Akron, Ohio, to Chicago (I C.). 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN—YP orking on sched- 
dule changes which are expected to provide improved 
service to a number of points. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON—AHas reissued its “L. C. L. 
Merchandise Service” schedules, corrected to February 18. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN—Has 
made the following changes in scheduled l|.c.]. car lines: 
New car lines: 


Car lines discontinued: 

Ft. Wayne, Ind.. to Buffalo, N. Y.; Columbus, Ohio, to 
Cleveland (N. K. P.) ; and Buffalo to Westchester Avenue, 
New York City (“Pacemaker”). 

New car lines: 

Buffalo to Jersey City, N. J.; Syracuse, N. Y., to Jersey 
City; Syracuse to Kingston, N. Y.; Syracuse to Long 
Island City, N. Y. (L. I.); Syracuse to Schenectady; 
Springfield, Ohio, to Hartford, Conn. (N. Y. N. H. & 
H.); East St Louis, Ill., to Hartford (N. Y. N. H. & H.); 
Springfield, Mass., to Schenectady to Amsterdam, N. Y. 

In addition, the N. Y. C. has announced that l.c.]. 
freight destined to Boston & Maine points now is being 
concentrated at Syracuse rather than at Utica Tfr. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Has made the following changes in 
scheduled l.c.]. car lines: 
New car lines: 


Philadelphia Tfr.. Pa., to Fort Erie, Ont. (C. N.); 


Chicago to Zanesville, Ohio: Peoria. Ill., and Decatur to 





Scranton Tfr., Pa., to Long Island City, N. Y. (L. I.); 
and Hoboken, N. J., to Fort Erie, Ont. (C. N.) 


NEW YORK CENTRAL—Has made the following 


changes in scheduled l.c.]. car lines: 


Indianapolis. 


READING—4A bulletin of this road’s industrial develop- 
ment department announces the availability of a 132 acre 
industrial site at Johnsville, Pa. 





tuted this investigation of the N.S. 
named several respondents in addition 
to the road itself. These included the 
Norfolk Southern Bus Corporation; 
Norfolk Southern Warehouse Company; 
Nerth Carolina Warehouse Company; 
Princess Anne Power Company; Euclid 
Development Company, and the presi- 
dent and board chairman of the N.S., 
J. T. Kingsley and P. B. McGinnis, re- 


spectively. 


Canadian Unions to Ask 
Substantial Wage Increases 


Canada’s two major non-operating 
railway union groups have forged a 
common front to back their demands 
for a new set of wage increases and a 
union shop on Canadian railways. 

For the first time, the general chair- 
man of the A.F.L. railway unions and 
the top policy-making leadership of the 
Canadian Congress of Labor-afhliated 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees, have joined to draft a com- 
mon contract program for the railway 
industry, under the chairmanship of 
Frank Hall, Canadian vice-president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway & Steam- 
ship Clerks. The conference of rail- 
way uunion representatives also opened 
its door to two new groups, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Porters and 
Seafarers International Union. 

Although the C.B.R.E. joined with 
the A.F.L. rail unions in a common 
committee during the 1951 strike, their 
original demands were then framed 
separately and varied on several is- 
sues, including wages. 

The rail union conference is expected 
to be reconvened in about a month, and 
indications are that the wage demand 
—to be presented to the railroads 
about July 1, two months before pres- 


ent agreements expire—will be sub- 
stantial, perhaps 30 cents or more an 
hour. It is likely that the union shop 
will be a major issue. 

Three operating unions also have 
asked the Canadian Pacific and Cana- 
dian National for substantial wage in- 
creases. The Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen are asking for a 35 
per cent increase. The firemen are 
seeking 35 cents an hour. These groups 
represent approximately 20,000 rail- 
way employees. The agreements un- 
der which they operate expire the end 
of March. 

A new wage contract has already 
been made between the C.P. and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
covering enginemen operating the com- 
pany’s Western lines. This agreement 
calls for an increase of 1114 per cent 
in basic pay rates, and was reached 
ahead of the expiration date of the 
former pact, April 1. 


Rock Island Rushes 
Bridge at Topeka 
Rebuilding of the Rock Island’s 


bridge at Topeka, Kan., became a 


race against time as the threat of pos- 


sible spring floods draws nearer. 

Three spans of the bridge were lost 
during the floods that swept the area 
last summer. They are currently being 
replaced at a cost of more than $400,- 
000 by an outside contracting firm act- 
ing under the supervision of J. F. 
Marsh, the road’s engineer of bridges. 
Since the waters receded late last sum- 
mer, trains have been using a tempor- 
ary trestle to cross the Kansas river 
(known also as the Kaw). 

The new spans, complete with super- 
structure and tracks, are being riveted 


together on timber-pile falsework along- 
side their final location in the bridge. 
When completed, the 152-ft. trusses are 
skidded sideways into place. The first 
span was put in place on March 1 six 
hours after assembly was completed on 
the pile bents. No trains were delayed. 
On ‘March 11 the second span was put 
into place in the same manner. The 
last span was scheduled to be moved 
about March 25. 

The waters of the Kansas usually be- 
gin to rise about the first of April. 

Two of the original concrete encased 
masonry piers were damaged in the 
flood last summer. One was tilted and 
the other broken off when a steel truss 
from a highway bridge two miles up- 
stream rolled along the river bottom. 
propelled by the swift-moving current. 
It came to rest against one of the piers, 
which finally tipped. The superstructure 
then gave way, causing a twisting mo- 
tion which broke off the other pier. 
plunging all three spans to the river 
bottom. 





MORE NEWS ON 
PAGES 127-146 


Additional general news appears on 
page 127, followed by regular news 
departments, which begin on the fol. 
lowing pages: 


Onpaminuntions .............5. 131 
ROTIgSONY) PAMRMME © 6c 0s i oo: 15/Siareneisa 133 
Abandonments .............. 136 
COS. Oyo eae 137 
Equipment and Supplies ..... 137 
Construction ...........cc008 138 
202 Re 139 
Railway Officers ............. 139 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


Seventy-First Annual Report of the Directors to the Shareholders 








(Abridged) 
Highlights 
ii Increase or Increase or 
be s oe 1951 1950 Decrease YEAR-END POSITION 19 Decrease 
oe prose ; arnings $ 428,911,639 $ 378,576,688 $50,334,951 Property Investment $ 1,487,838,973 $ 1,424,197,017 $63,641,956 
r Net ede 402,098,807 340,556,331 61,542,476 Other Investments 181,326,551 190,172,027 8,845,476 
Satie 7 26,812,832 38,020,357 11,207,525 Funded Debt 99,045,000 85,709,000 13,336,000 
Gross Earnings 6.3% 10.0% 3.7% Working ‘Capital 103,859,161 °39,556,309 «14,302,772 
3% 0% 7% orking Capita 859, 556, 302, 
Other Income = $ 29,343,635 $ 23,236,264 $6,107,371 
. 7 oe and TRAFFIC STATISTICS 
enta Bartel 12,848,997 13,389,610 540,613 Tons ard Revenue 
Freight Carried 915,746 6,734,726 
—Preference Stock 3,328,010 3,388,648 60,638 weal — — 
—Ordinary Stock 20,100,000 20,100,000 Passengers Carried 10,460,532 10,541,492 80,960 
Balance for Mod- Revenue per 
ernization and Ton Mile of Freight 1.31¢ 1.33¢ 0.02c 
Other Corporate Revenue 
Purposes 19,879,460 24,378,363 4,498,903 per Passenger Mile 2.82c 2.81c 0.01c 





The quickening development of natural resources and the na- 
tional defence programme were reflected in an active demand 


for the services provided by the various enterprises of your 
Company. 


For your railway enterprise, 1951 was a record year in tonnage 
carried, and gross earnings were at an all-time high. However, 
working expenses were also at a new high. In consequence of 
higher prices, wages and tax rates, working expenses increased 
at a greater rate than revenues and absorbed 94 cents of each 
dollar of earnings as compared with 90 cents in 1950. As a result, 
net earnings from railway operations were far below the level 
necessary to provide a sufficient contribution to dividends and 
a reasonable amount for reinvestment in railway property. The 
rate of return earned on investment fell to 2.4% from 3.5% in 
1950. 


Notwithstanding unsatisfactory railway earnings, an aggregate 
sum of $72 million was spent on improvements and additions to 
your railway properties. These capital expenditures were part 
of a five-year programme designed to lower the costs of oper- 
ation, replace worn-out facilities and to enable your Company 
to meet the needs of an expanding economy for efficient and 
modern transportation. Capital outlays of $119 million have been 
made during the past two years to implement this programme, 
and further substantial expenditures will be required to complete 
it. Adequate rail earnings will be necessary to enable your Com- 
pany to finance these expenditures. 


Railway net earnings were again adversely affected by the time 
consumed in obtaining authority to increase rates in the face of 
rising costs. An application was made in December 1950 to the 
Board of Transport Commissioners for authority to make an 
immediate increase of 5% in freight rates. In April 1951 an 
amending application was filed for authority to make an ad- 
ditional increase of 14%. A judgment was issued in July 
authorizing an increase of 12% on an interim basis. It was not 
until after the close of the year that a final decision was ren- 
dered granting an increase of 17% in lieu of the interim in- 
crease of 12%. The total increase applied for, including an ad- 
ditional increase asked for by a second amending application in 
October 1951 in order to provide for the Defence Surtax, was 


approximately 23%. 


These increases in freight rates, like all other post-war rate in- 
creases, were not applicable to grain and grain products moving 
within Western Canada. These commodities accounted for the 
greatest single item of tonnage on your Western lines and moved 
for the most part at statutory rates (or at rates related thereto) 
which are still at a level established in 1899. In 1951 grain and 
erain products accounted for more than 40% of the traffic in 


Western Canada but, because of the low rates at which they 
moved, provided only 20% of the freight revenues of Western 
lines. The maintenance of such rates has resulted and must con- 
tinue to result in the imposition on other commodities of higher 
freight rates than would otherwise be the case. 


There was an increase of $6.1 million in Other Income which, 
at $29.3 million, was at the highest level in the history of your 
Company. 


The Income and Profit and Loss Accounts of your Company 
show the following results for the year ended December 31, 
1951: 

Income Account 





Cer $428,911,639 
WGI EXPENSES oo es cece cccuncecees 402,098,807 
MP EGNTINGN SS 600655 os caerncnewddieoaens $ 26,812,832 
CNG MNEOIN Gos os Saccartes sasiewerenw owes 29,343,635 

$ 56,156,467 
PEMmemG ROS 65. onli iierdncsinsiaevanines 12,848,997 


IN NON os ot a racarc ce Ss basa sinasaron es $ 43,307,470 
Dividends—Preference Stock: 

2% paid August 1, 1951 ..... $ 1,680,927 

2% payable February 1, 1952 1,647,083 

$ 3,328,010 

Dividends—Ordinary Stock: 

3% paid August 1, 1951 ..... $10,050,000 

3% payable February 29, 1952 10,050,000 


20,100,000 
23,428,010 


Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account $ 19,879,460 


Profit and Loss Account 


Profit and Loss Balance 
December 31, 1950 
Balance of Income Account 
for the year ended December 31, 1951 . 
Portion of steamship insurance recoveries 
representing compensation for increased 
cost of tonnage replacement ........-. 210,357 
Gain on redemption , 
of £591,890 Perpetual 4% Consolidated 
PiGHeTIFOU SIGE ooo ssc cc cie can coc seoenas 897,182 
Excess of considerations received 
for sales of properties over book values . 10,078,888 
Nig GCLOGIE o.o.0 occc ccc ccciccnsicccseesses 338,377 


$224,636,260 


$19,879,460 


Miscellaneous 


31,404,264 
$256,040,524 


Transfer from Premium on Capital and De- 
benture Stock ‘ par 

of amount of interest paid on subscriptions 

to Ordinary Stock 1928-1930 .........- $ 2,292,477 
Loss on sale 

of £658,853 War Loan Stock ..........-- 800,715 


3,093,192 


$252,947 ,332 


Profit and Loss Balance 
December 31, 1951, as per Balance Sheet 
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Railway Operations 


Gross earnings, at $429 million, were the highest on record and 
were $50 million, or 13%, greater than in 1950. 


Freight earnings provided 82% of gross earnings, a larger pro- 
portion than in any previous year. There was an increase of $45 
million over 1950, of which more than half was the result of 
increased traffic volume. Greater revenues were reported for all 
commodity groups except coal, coke, petroleum, livestock, and 
fruits and vegetables. Revenues from grain and grain products 
and from lumber increased by $17.5 million and $9 million re- 


spectively. 


Trafic volume in terms of tons carried was at an all-time high, 
and was 12.5% greater than in 1950. Ton miles increased by 
16.9%, and were at a level exceeded only in 1944 and 1945. The 


high level of freight traffic is indicated by the following table: 


Earnings Tons Carried Ton Miles 

(Thousands) (Thousands) (Millions) 
1939 $120,338 33,030 14,037 
1944 233,118 55,679 27,376 
1945 227,707 54,822 27,252 
1949 293,249 56,446 24,261 
1950 307,158 53,916 22,941 
1951 352,612 60,650 26,827 


The movement of grain and grain products in terms of ton 
miles increased by 44% owing mainly to the unusually late har- 
vest in 1950 and the near-record wheat crop in 1951. As a re- 
sult of the increase in the volume of this low-rated traffic, and 
despite increases in freight rates on other commodities, the aver- 
age revenue per ton mile decreased from 1.33c to 1.3lc. 


Passenger earnings increased by $3 million. While there was a 
slight decrease in the number of passengers carried, passenger 
miles increased 8% largely as a result of increased movements 
of the armed forces and immigrants. 


Working expenses at $402 million were higher than ever before. 
The increase of $62 million was brought about by greater volume 
of traffic and by higher rates of wages, prices of materials, and 
taxes. The higher wage rates, including the effect of the forty- 
hour week, were responsible for approximately $20 million of 
the increase. Prices of railway materials and supplies were on 
the average 7% above the previous year, including an increase 
of 8% in the price of rails, 14% in other rolled steel products, 
and 29% in lumber and timber. 


Maintenance expenses increased by $31 million—$18 million for 
way and structures and $13 million for equipment. Maintenance 
expenditures were relieved to the extent of $2.6 million by with- 
drawals from the Maintenance Fund for the cost of deferred 
work overtaken during the year. The greater use of roadway ma- 
chines and reorganization of track maintenance methods offset 
to some extent the cost of increased wage rates. There was an 
increase in the number of units of rolling stock repaired. 


Transportation expenses increased $24 million, or 16%. The 
greater part of the increase was due to heavier traffic volume. 
Increases in wage rates and prices of materials were partially 
offset by economies in operation resulting from the use of more 
diesel power. The following table is indicative of improvements 
in operating efficiency: 


1951 1950 
8,27 


Gross Ton Miles per Freight Train Hour ............ 28,271 27,040 
Average Daily Mileage of Serviceable Freight Cars .. 47.4 44.3 
Average Freight Car Load—tons ..-...............6- 31.8 29.6 
Fuel and Crew Costs—cents per 1,000 freight ton miles 195 198 


Per diem payments for the use of foreign line cars on your lines 
and the use of your cars on foreign lines were approximately in 
balance, whereas in 1950 receipts exceeded payments by $1.6 
million. 


Railway tax aceruals increased by 13% to $19.5 million. Income 
taxes amounted to $12 million, of which $2.7 million was due 
to increases in tax rates, chief among which was the 20% 
Defence Surtax. Legislation as originally introduced provided 
that this surtax would not operate to reduce the income of a 


corporation, after payment of normal tax, to less than a return of 
5% on capital employed. However, this provision was later with- 
drawn. 


Net earnings from railway operations, at $26.8 million, were 


$11.2 million less than in 1950. 


Other Income 


Other Income at $29.3 million was the highest in the history of 
your Company. It was $6.1 million greater than in 1950 and $4.5 
million greater than the previous high in 1948. 


Net earnings from ocean and coastal steamship operations in- 
creased $4.5 million, mainly as a result of higher ocean freight 


rates. 


Net earnings from hotels decreased $114,000. Hotel revenues in- 
creased, but not sufficiently to offset the increase in operating 


expenses. 


Net earnings from communication services increased $582,000, due 
in part to higher rates on ticker services and message traffic, and 
in part to increased business, especially through the lease of 
teletype circuits and radio programme transmission networks. 


Dividend income increased $2.4 million as a result of an increase 
of $1.50 per share in dividends declared by The Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited. Dividends 
were declared jn 1951 on the stock of that Company at the rate 
of $11 per share. 


Net income from interest, separately operated properties and 
miscellaneous sources increased $2 million. The greater part of 
this increase was due to income of $163,000 from Canadian Austra- 
lasian Line as compared with a deficit of $684,000 in 1950, and 


an increase of $880,000 in the net profit from your Air Lines. 


Fixed Charges 


Fixed charges, at $12.8 million, were $541,000 less than in 1950, 
and were lower than in any year since 192]. They have been 
reduced by $14 million from the high point in 1938, mainly as 
a result of retirements of debt, refundings at lower rates of inter- 
est, and appreciation during the post-war years in the value of 
the Canadian dollar in terms of sterling. 


Net Income and Dividends 


Net income, after fixed charges, amounted to $43.3 million, a 
decrease of $4.6 million. After provision for dividends of 4% on 
Preference Stock, earnings available for dividends on Ordinary 
Stock and for reinvestment amounted to $40.0 million, or $2.98 
per share of Ordinary Stock, as compared with $3.32 in 1950 
and $1.93 in 1949. Dividends of $1.50 per share, aggregating $20.1 


million, were declared on the Ordinary Stock. 


As your Directors have pointed out, one-third of the total divi- 
dend on Ordinary Stock was declared from railway earnings and 
two-thirds out of income from other sources. 


Balance Sheet 


Total assets at the end of the year amounted to $1,860 million, 
an increase of $79 million. 


The increase in property investment was $63.6 millicn. The 
largest item of capital expenditure was $49.6 million for rolling 
stock, of which $39.1 million was for freight train cars and $8.3 
million for diesel-electric units. 


The Steamship Replacement Fund decreased by $1.6 million. 
Withdrawals included $1.3 million in respect of the completion 
of the “Princess of Nanaimo”, which was launched in Septem- 
ber 1950. The balance remaining in the Fund, including interest 
to December 31, 1948, amounted to $21.9 million. In addition 
there remains a balance of $2.8 million at the credit of your 
Company in the United Kingdom Government Tonnage Replace- 
ment Account. While under the terms of the United Kingdom 
Liner Requisition Scheme such credits would expire September 
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1952, the Government has under consideration extending the 
period during which credits will be available with respect to 
new tonnage laid down. At the end of 1951 your Company had 


replaced 153,858 of the 242,603 gross tons of shipping which 


were lost during World War II. 


Working capital amounted to $103.9 million, an increase of $14.3 
million. There were current assets of $2.28 per dollar of current 


liabilities. 


Premium on Capital and Debenture Stock increased $2.5 million, 
of which $2.3 million was an adjustment transferring to Profit 
and Loss Account the interest paid in the years 1928 to 1930 
on instalment subscriptions to Ordinary Stock. 


Finance 


The amount of serial equipment obligations discharged during 
the year was $12.0 million. 


On February 15, $4.7 million 344% Convertible Collateral Trust 
Bonds matured, and funds for their redemption were deposited 


with the Trustee. 


Convertible Fifteen Year 344% Collateral Trust Bonds, dated 
October 1, 1951, were issued and sold in the principal amount 
of $30 million, secured by pledge of $36 million principal amount 
of Consolidated Debenture Stock. These bonds are callable on 
or after October 1, 1952, up to and including October 1, 1954, 
at 103%; thereafter up to and including October 1, 1964, at 
percentages reducing by one-half of one per cent each two years; 
and thereafter at 100%; plus accrued interest in each case. The 
holders have the right at any time commencing April 1, 1952, 
and up to and including April 1, 1959, to convert their bonds 
into shares of Ordinary Capital Stock in the ratio of 29 shares 
of the par value of $25 each to each $1,000 principal amount of 
the bonds. During the year £591,890 of Consolidated Debenture 
Stock was purchased and retired. 


These transactions resulted in a net increase of $13.3 million in 
funded debt, an increase of $29.9 million in the amount of Con- 
solidated Debenture Stock pledged as collateral, and a decrease 
of $2.9 million in the amount of Consolidated Debenture Stock 
outstanding in the hands of the public. 


Air Lines 


The gross revenues of your Air Lines increased 52%. Operations 
in Canada and over the Pacific both showed improvement. The 
net profit amounted to $1.1 million, an increase of $880,000. 


Gross revenues from operations in Canada increased chiefly as 
a result of greater traffic volume. Those from Pacific operations 
were greater because the more frequent service to Tokyo was in 
effect for a full twelve months. 


Additional licences have been obtained to permit the extension 
of operations to the Kitimat aluminum project in British Colum- 
bia, and to the uranium exploration centre at Goldfields in North- 
ern Saskatchewan. Service to the Red Lake area was discontinued 
in June upon relinquishment of the licence. At the close of the 
year the South Pacific service was extended to include Auckland, 
New Zealand. 


Delivery of two De Havilland “Comet” jet-propelled aircraft is 
expected in 1952, and six Douglas DC-6’s have been ordered for 
delivery in 1952 and 1953. Three Canadair Four’s were sold, and 
were temporarily replaced by Douglas DC-4’s. 


United States Subsidiaries 


A dividend amounting to $379,000 was received by your Com- 
pany from the Soo Line, out of earnings of that Company for 
1950. The net income of the Soo Line in 1951, after provision 
for fixed and contingent charges, amounted to $1.9 million, an 
increase of $323,000. 


Interest amounting to $178,000 for 1950 was received in respect 
of vour holding of First Mortgage Income Bonds of The Duluth, 


South Shore and Atlantic Railroad Company. The net income of 
the South Shore in 1951, after fixed and contingent charges, 


amounted to $382,000, a decrease of $306,000. 
Rates 


On July 4, the Board of Transport Commissioners, acting on an 
application dated December 21, 1950, authorized Canadian rail- 
ways to make an interim increase of 12% in class and commodity 
rates within Canada with graduated increases in cents per ton on 
coal and coke. With the coming into force of this interim in- 
crease on July 26, the average effective rate on all intra-Canadian 
trafic, including grain in Western Canada which has not been 
subject to any of the post-war increases, was 42.3% above pre- 


war level. 


On January 25, 1952, the Board authorized a final increase of 
17%, in lieu of the interim increase of 12%. Exceptions from the 
percentage increase were made in the case of potatoes and coal 
and coke for which no increase additional to that allowed by the 
interim order was authorized, and in the case of fuel-wood, sand 
and gravel and crushed stone for which increases in cents per 
ton were authorized. Following complaints from shippers, the 
Board later issued an amending order substituting the 17% 
increase for the cents-per-ton increases previously authorized on 
sand and gravel and crushed stone. Tariffs giving effect to the 
order went into effect on February 11, 1952. Authority to main- 
tain these rates extends only until August 31, 1953, unless sooner 
changed, cancelled or amended by the Board. 


An application to increase the rates on grain and grain products 
moving between points within Western Canada, which was origi- 
nally included in the application of December 21, 1950, remains 
before the Board for separate hearing. That portion of the appli- 
cation of December 21, 1950, which requested that the Board of 
Transport Commissioners should establish for your Company a 
rate base and should fix a fair rate of return on such rate base, 
is, by direction of the Board, to be set down for hearing as a 
separate application. 


Rates on international, overhead and certain import and export 
traffic were increased on April 4 as a result of an interim increase, 
averaging 2.4%, granted United States railroads and made appli- 
cable in Canada by authority of the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners. This interim increase was superseded August 28 by 
a final increase averaging 6.6%. 


Increases were also made during the year in transcontinental and 
certain other competitive rates, including a number of the “pick- 
up and delivery” and other truck competitive rates. An agreed 
charge contract applicable to petroleum and petroleum products 
from Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, to points in Manitoba was ap- 
proved by the Board, and was made effective December 1. 


Minimum fares for sleeping and parlor car accommodation were 
increased in July, and negotiations were initiated with the De- 
partment of National Defense for an increase in fares for the 
transportation of the armed forces. An interim increase in mail 
rates of 12%, effective from August 1, was authorized by the 
Post Office Department. 


The Royal Tour 


Your Company had the privilege of rendering important services 
in connection with the historic tour of Canada made during 
October and November by Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh. The Royal Train, provided 
by your Company and the Canadian National, travelled more than 
3,000 miles over your lines, and official banquets were held at 
five of your hotels. Your communication facilities were continu- 
ously at the service of press correspondents reporting the tour. 
The Royal Party returned to England aboard the “Empress of 
Scotland”, flagship of your fleet. 


For the Directors, 


W. A. Mather, 


President. 
Montreal, March 10, 1952. 
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ASSETS 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 





@ General Balance Sheet, December 31, 1951 





LIABILITIES 








Property Investment: 


Railway, Rolling Stock and Inland 


PN oar cEe sae suns 


Improvements on Leased Property .. 


Stocks and Bonds—Leased Railway 


Se eee eee 


Ocean and Coastal Steamships .... 


Hotel, Communication and Miscellane- 


je ES See 


Other Investments: 


Stocks and Bonds—Controlled 
PEND cpt as abs nnlewwey Ans ain 


Miscellaneous Investments .......... 


Advances to Controlled and Other 


RR ee ee ee 


Mortgages Collectible and Advances 
[PECL teaieaee es hnases 


Deferred Payments on Lands and 
PINS a Sirs ao ew wisw ow nh ea sos 


Unsold Lands and Other Properties 
Maintenance Fund ............... 
I SOR ivcucussecldbascnse 


Steamship Replacement Fund ...... 


Current Assets: 
Material and Supplies ............ 
Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances .. 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable . 
Government of Canada Securities .. 
N= “Ace swwawsiwits ween ewan aeie'n’s& 


Unadjusted Debits: 
UPON NIUE, 9-55 5s 4 stots oo bos 
Unamortized Discount on Bonds 
Other Unadjusted Debits .......... 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS, 


$1,058,439,155 
124,216,933 


134,980,235 
67,038,254 


103,164,396 


$ 72,482,111 


46,047,840 


5,996,268 


1,062,933 


6,684,038 
8,971,416 
5,000,000 
13,188,540 
21,893,405 


$ 47,658,333 


19,242,096 
26,622,357 
47,606,150 
43,785,391 


$ 472,396 
3,300,227 
2,185,124 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY: 


We have examined the above General 


$1,487,838,973 


181,326,551 


184,914,327 


5,957,743 


$1,860,037,600 


Balance Sheet of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company as at December 31, 1951, the 
Income and Profit and Loss Accounts for the year ending on that date 
and other related schedules, and have compared them with the 


books and records of the Company. 


The records of the securities owned by the Company at December 
31, 1951, were verified by an examination of those securities which 
were in the custody of its Treasurer and by certificates received from 


Capital Stock: 








CINE ORIOEK:. ik dd see suncsdaimes $335,000,000 

Preference Stock—4% Non-cumulative 137,256,921 
Perpetual 4% Consolidated Debenture 

DUK: Sika suteabepe ass anssinn see $360,529,197 
Less: Pledged as collateral to bonds 
and equipment obligations .. 


67,971,500 


PII oe oe Son eh cba a ne ame 


Current Liabilities: 


ROGERS: Gcssnw eens see chines oie $ 9,799,072 


Avdited VOUCGHOTS ....60scccsecaee 17,651,097 
Net Traffic Balances ........00...% 3,949,884 
Miscellaneous Acccunts Payable ... 10,805,995 
Accrued Fixed Charges .......... 878,399 
Unmatured Dividends Declared 11,697,083 
Other Current Liabilities ......... 26,273,636 

Deferred Liabilities ................ 

Reserves and Unadjusted Credits: 
Maintenance Reserves ............ $ 5,000,000 
Depreciation Reserves ............. 513,159,220 
Investment Reserves .............. 2,940,483 
Snsurcmce ROSCTVO 6.66 ccc cse cows 13,188,540 
Contingent Reserves ............. 4,118,819 
ADHERE) KEPREES. on o.oo. 0.80 03 5s 


Premium on Capital and Debenture Stock 


ce | SEE Cee OTL ee Pe ee 


Profit and Loss Balance ............ 


ERIC A. LESLIE, 


9,835,347 


$ 472,256,921 


292,557,697 


99,045,000 


81,055,166 


3,241,792 


548,242,409 


36,960,154 


73,731,129 


252,947,332 





$1,860,037,600 


Vice-President and Comptroller 


such depositaries as were holding securities in safe custody for the 


Company. 


In our opinion the General Balance Sheet, Income and Profit and 
Loss Accounts and the other related schedules are properly drawn 
up so as to present fairly the financial position of the Company 
at December 31, 1951, and the results of its operations for the year 
then ended, according to the best of our information and the ex- 
planations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 

PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO. 


Montreal, March 7, 1952 


Chartered Accountants 
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Mica Insulation for 
Traction Motor Coils 


Mica mat, a new, paper-like material, 
made of matted flakes of mica, is be- 
ing used for ground insulation in the 
General Electric Company’s Locomotive 
and Car Equipment Department at Erie, 
ra. 

Developed in Europe, mica mat is 
manufactured by G.E. in a_ newly 
adapted process similar to paper mak- 
ing. General Electric engineers state 
that the operation at Erie is one of 
the first American production uses of 
this type of ground insulation. 

Mica mat is being used in both arma- 
ture windings and field coils in the 
manufacture of some motors and gen- 
erators for electric and diesel-electric 
locomotives at Erie. 

The new material will stand about 
600 volts per mil of thickness. Its thick- 
ness is uniform within a fraction of a 
mil, and the thickness of a taped or 
wrapped conductor is more constant 
than was possible with mica-glass cloth 
insulation. Engineers point out that 
mica mat also has fewer electrical 
“holes” than mica-glass cloth. 

The manufacture of the new mate- 
rial is done by baking mica at 700-800 
deg. C. and then suddenly quenching 
it with cold water, causing the mica to 
explode into tiny flakes. The water- 
mica slurry is then ‘fed into a paper- 
making machine and comes out as a 
dry, fragile paper. This paper is im- 
pregnated with a_heat-resisting  sili- 
cone varnish and applied to glass cloth 
for use as ‘wrappers. The finished prod- 
uct meets the specifications of Class 
H_ insulation. 








Key-Operated Pushbuttons 


Key-operated cylinder-locks for oil- 
tight pushbuttons are available from 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Pittsburgh. The locks come in two basic 
types: the selector switch, which has 
either two or three rotary positions; or 
the pushbutton type, which can be de- 
pressed in either full or intermediate 
positions. Several models cover virtually 
all possible conditions. For example, the 
pushbutton type allows the key. to be 
removed in the depressed position, in 
the undepressed position, or in both; 
and, similarly, the selector-switch type 
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allows the key to be removed in any 
one or all of the various positions. 

The cylinder locks are mounted in 
place of the standard operator on Class 
15-022 Oil-Tite pushbuttons for panel 
mounting, or in surface-mounting or 














flush-mounting stations. All operators 
of the complete Oil-Tite line are 
mounted in identical round holes in 
panels varying in thickness from 1/16 
in. to % in. without requiring an extra 
gasket. 





Crawler Crane 


A 34-yd. crawler crane has recently 
been announced by the American Hoist 
& Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. This 
crane, the Model 375 BC, follows the 
same basic design as the manufactur- 
er’s 80-ton locomotive crane and 100- 
ton revolving crane, in that the ma- 
chinery platform is an integral rolled- 
steel electrically welded unit, rather 
than the conventional cast center with 
bolted-on walkways. This machine is 
in the 45,000-lb. class. Its track pads 
are double-walled, special steel cast- 
ings with full-length pins. The special 
steel used is said to reduce abrasive 
wear to a minimum, yet to withstand 
the shock and strain of rough travel 
without breakage. A special lightweight 
alloy steel is used in the boom, elimi- 
nating dead weight and _ permitting 
maximum pay loads. 








A high-speed boom hoist with a 
controlled lowering arrangement is 
standard equipment. It is claimed that 
the boom radius may be changed 
with perfect control and without dan- 
ger of dropping the boom since the 
boom lowers against the compression 
of the engine at any speed desired by 
the operator. The maximum lowering 
speed is the same as the maximum rais- 
ing speed. The machine incorporates 
other features said to insure operator 
comfort, ease of control and safety. 
Ball-joint rod end bearings are used 
in the hoist, swing and travel linkage 
system, while antifriction bearings are 
used in the brake linkage system. This 
feature is said to reduce pedal operat- 
ing effort approximately 60 per cent 
and give the operator a better “feel” 
of the brakes. The shovel is equipped 
with an electric dipper trip. 
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Here are some important maintenance facts 





about low-0087 SOLID SEARINGS 


Improving maintenance and inspection practices 
can shorten the gap between on-line and 
interchange performance of solid journal bearings _ 


Reutine yard maintenance of solid journal bearings 
requires fewer man-hours, less skill, and simpler facili- 
ties than would be required for any high-cost roller 
bearing installation. That’s true of both interchange 
and on-line service. 

But for low-cost solid bearings to operate in inter- 
change with the higher efficiency that’s obtained on- 
line, it’s important that maintenance and inspection 
practices be up to the standards required. Oils of greater 
film strength and stability are a primary need. Journal 
packing should, but often doesn’t, meet AAR specifica- 
tions. 

And adequate on-job training to teach the hows and 
whys of doing the job right, can really pay off in reduced 
hot box and operating expense. One large railroad has 
recently initiated a program that calls for car foremen 
in freight yards to hold 2 hour instruction periods 
each week. Just watch this railroad’s bearing perform- 
ance improve! Magnus Metal Corporation, 111 Broad- 
way, New York 6; or 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


‘ 











This simple solid journal 
bearing assembly has no equal for 
real economy in modern freight ser- 
vice. Here are a few suggestions for 
maximum trouble-free mileage: 


1. Use oils of adequate film strength and stability. 
2. Make sure waste meets AAR specifications. 

3. Repack at specified 12-month intervals, 

4. Inspect bearings after switching. 

5. Train and supervise your maintenance crews. 





Solid Bearings 


Right for Railroads 


...in performance ...in cost 












MAGNUS METAL CORPORATION Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


N. |. T. LEAGUE TUSSLES WITH A PAINFUL DUTY 


A nice fellow in this writer’s neighborhood is going 
through a difficult experience, calling for painful exercise 
of his will power. His intelligence tells him that he must 
commit Good Old Rover to the gas chamber; the dog 
is old, diseased, costly and in the way. Indeed, our 
neighbor does not argue with himself whether Rover 
should go. But, so strong are the attachments of yester- 
years, he just can’t seem to get around to taking the 
animal down to the S.P.C.A. 

The special meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League in Chicago on March 21, held to consider 29 
bills on transportation now before Congress, was an- 
other instance of the usual reluctance to get rid of Good 
Old Rover. Most of the legislative proposals the shippers 
discussed, if enacted, would drastically change existing 
regulation and would alter the conditions under which 
government subsidies are now enjoyed by some of the 
favored transportation agencies. 

Most of the regulation of the rates and services of 
railroads now in effect was instituted at the behest of 
shippers, at one time or another. All of these measures 
were designed to restrain what was then believed to be 
a natural monopoly. Similarly, much of the pressure 
for federal and state subsidies for transportation agencies 
competing with railroads may be traced to the political 
activities of business groups— acting as shippers—which 
sought to use these subsidized agencies to gain special 
advantages, either by getting the government to foot 
part of their freight bills, or to provide a competitive 
weapon to force the railroads to grant depressed rates 
in the competitive area thus established. 

The recent special N.I.T. League meeting revealed that 
most of the influential shippers of the country are now 
convinced that: 

1. The traditional and still persisting regulation of 
railroads as monopolies is outmoded, costly, useless. 
and a nuisance; 

2. Handouts for selected transportation agencies in 
selected areas are not in the interest of shippers them- 
selves, and do not tend to keep the costs of transporta- 
tion down. / 

It may be asked how such optimistic statements about 
the attitude of shippers can be true, when the league 
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members actually voted to oppose or to take no action 
on a good many of the 29 bills which would appear to 
be necessary steps in the direction of modernizing reg- 
ulation and canceling out subsidy. Well, for one thing. 
the league didn’t oppose the aim of some of the im- 
portant bills to which it did not give its approval. The 
league was timid about technical construction. Thus, 
while these shippers opposed the highly significant 
5.2518 (permitting the railroads to obtain general in- 
creases in times of inflation without lengthy delays or 
I.C.C. assumption of managerial judgment), they did 
vote in favor of a similar provision affording what they 
regarded as more adequate protection to the shipping 
public in terms of filing technicalities and “waiting 
time.” It was, again, only on technicalities that the league 
opposed §$.2473 (which would impose user charges to 
support inland waterways). With the principle of levy- 
ing such user charges the majority found no fault. 

Optimism regarding the true convictions of the ship- 
pers is justified, moreover, because, in those cases where 
they failed to take courageous action—as, for example, 
with regard to regulation of exempt agricultural truck- 
ers—the failure resulted more from a desire for more 
facts than from any active desire to encourage further 
decay in a situation which is already malodorous. 

It is plain—to this writer anyhow—that predominant 
shipper opinion has at last become thoroughly con- 
vinced that railroad regulation on a theory of “monop- 
oly,” and a contrived policy of government handouts 
for the manipulation of rates, are no longer any good 
for them or for anybody else in 1952. What they did 
vote for on March 21 is far more heartening and sig- 
nificant than what they failed to vote for. It is not going 
teo far to characterize their action on S.2518 and on 
S.2743 as “revolutionary.” 

The habit of decades of relying on regulation and 
subsidy to gain certain ends is not easily sloughed off. 
Whatever action the league may have failed to take may 
be laid to an understandable conservatism. Our neighbor 
finds it mighty tough to consign his once helpful canine 
companion to the lethal chamber, but in the end his 
intelligence is going to overcome his unreasoning hesita- 
tion; and old Rover is going to be put out of his misery. 
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DANGER OF COMPLACENCY 
ABOUT FREIGHT CAR SUPPLY 


The recent announcement by the Defense Production 
Administration of allocations of materials for the build- 
ing of 3,000 additional freight cars during the second 
quarter of 1952 is tangible evidence that the supply of 
steel is becoming a little less tight than it has been for 
most of the year. This steps the quarter’s program up 
from an average of 6,000 new freight cars a month to 
an average of 7,000, with permission to add another 
333 cars a month if the allocations for 7,000 cars can 
be stretched that far. 

This is ground for hope that steel allocations for the 
third and fourth quarters to support a larger program 
may be within reach. But will they be sufficient to restore 
fully the 10,000-car program? That program, calling 
for an increase in Class I ownership up to 1.850,000 
freight cars, was adopted by the railroads through the 
A.A.R. at the end of July 1950, backed by the D.T.A. 
in October and implemented by the National Produc- 
tion Authority, with steel enough to build 10,000 new 
cars a month during the first quarter of 1951. 

At present the demand for freight cars is easier than 
it was a year ago. No doubt this is partially a reflection 
of the easing of the pressure of the defense program and 
it will probably tend to discount the sense of urgency 
of the railroads’ need for new cars at the rate of 10.000 
cars a month. In this connection, Arthur H. Gass’ recent 
comment in the Car Service Division’s monthly bulletin 
warns all concerned against complacency as to the box- 
car supply during the current year; he thinks the trend 
will be one of increasing requirements as the year ad- 
vances. With the seasonal increase in demand in the 
South now opening up and the increasing demand of 
the expanding steel industry, the open-top outlook is 
much the same. 

But even if no extreme car shortages should develop 
at any time during 1952, there is still the urgent need 
for new freight cars in order that ownership may be 
built up to a point where the railroads will be able to 
face, with safety, any emergency which may develop. 

Another aspect of the progressive curtailment of ma- 
terial allocations to meet the railroads’ program is the 
way it affects the use of the carbuilding facilities of the 
country. As allocations are decreased, the difficulty of 
having materials available in complete car sets tends to 
become proportionately greater. There is also the neces- 
sity on the part of carbuilding plants for reducing the 
number of assembly tracks in operation because of in- 
ability to operate them efficiently unless at full capacity. 
Thus, with steel allocations for 9,000 cars a month dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1952, the output for January was 
8,642 cars and for February, 7,358. As men are laid 
off under present conditions, they can be replaced later 
only with great difficulty. A continuation of this trend 
can become dangerous. 

Even though the tightness of the steel supply is easing. 
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there will continue to be competition for all that is 
available for some time to come. As long as controls 
are in effect, the railroads will get no more, and per- 
haps less, then they, and those who represent them, are 


willing to nght for. 





BIG JOB FOR A BIG MAN 


The director of the new Freight Loss and Damage 
Section of the Association of American Railroads, Carl 
A. Naffziger, is a big, hearty man, with a voice that in- 
spires confidence and can be heard. As A.A.R. President 
Faricy remarked, when he introduced him to an audience 
of railroad, trucking and shipping men in Chicago on 
March 21, he “brings to the job . . . the assets of a 
sturdy physique—which he will need in the months and 
years to come.” 

The new “czar” (our term, not his) also brings to 
the job a solid, practical background in those depart- 
ments of railroading where most damage is either done 
or avoided—station service and yards. In almost a de- 
cade as head of the prevention activities of the far-flung 
Missouri Pacific, Mr. Naffziger has shown himself to 
be a man of imagination and persistence, with the ability 
to get other departments excited about the worth—to 
them—of reducing claims. 

The staff of the A.A.R. have always been careful to 
point out that they do not tell individual railroads what 
to do; that the officers and employees of a voluntary 
association do not have this right. Nevertheless, this 
paper hopes that the new prevention director will go 
just as far as he can in establishing standards of educa- 
tional and prevention activities applicable to any rail- 
road; and then apply any pressure not expressly for- 
bidden by law to obtain compliance from every Class I 
road in the country. 

The degree to which managements take an interest in 
prevention activities—and devote the necessary man- 
power, money and personal time to give force to that 
interest—varies so widely among railroads even of 
comparable size and resources, that one wonders how 
railroad officers can respond so differently to facts which 
are common to them all. Since so large a proportion of 
railroad freight is interline, “weak links” in the trans- 
portation chain never bear the full financial burden of 
their neglect, and the enterprising railroads do not reap 
the economic savings or shipper good will to which 
their efforts entitle them. 

In their own interest, the movie moguls have, for 
some years, allowed outsiders like Eric Johnston to tell 
them how to run their businesses— insofar as moral 
cleanliness is concerned. Might not the railroads, with 
profit to themselves, similarly entrust an experienced 
“insider” like Naffziger to help make the best practices 
of the industry “standard operating procedure”? 
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Courtesy Southern 
“Grass-roots’’ education in the proper handling of freight 
is an increasingly important tool being used to reduce pre- 
ventable loss and damage. 


A Railway Age "Roundup" 





FREIGHT TRAFFIC ISSUE 
aa 






Inexpensive flash-equipped cameras are being more widely 
used to picture loads received in bad condition. Photographs 
are then transmitted to the shipper and the originating road. 


Claim Prevention Activities on 44 Railroads 


Preight claim prevention is receiving increasing atten- 
tion from top management, and its significance and the 
techniques for achieving it are being “put across” to 
supervisory and on-the-ground personnel with greater 
skill and effectiveness than ever before, a nationwide 
survey of railroad freight claim prevention activities by 
Railway Age discloses. 

The 44 railroads responding in the survey indicated 
that assertive claim prevention activities have been suc- 
cessful in reducing the incidence of avoidable damage 
claims. And indications are that the savings produced 
by these programs are considerably in excess of their 
relatively modest cost. 

Individual replies revealed a wide variety of claim 
prevention activities being carried on by different rail- 
roads. But all are aimed at the common goal: reduc- 
tion in losses due to avoidable loss or damage. 


Here are the highlights in the 44 reports: 


Ann Arbor: Freight claim prevention is handled 
as a cooperative effort by the operating, claim and 
traffic departments, with particular emphasis on the 
necessity for proper employee training. In addition to 
periodical departmental employee meetings, at which 
prevention work and results are discussed, on-the-job 
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meetings are held at more important freighthouses. 
Monthly information on reported damage and claims 
is distributed to employees and posted on bulletin boards 
to help employees “keep the score.” 


Atlantic Coast Line: Although this road’s claim- 
expense-to-freight-revenue ratio has continued to run be- 
low one per cent, prevention efforts are being intensi- 
fied. A new training program designed to reduce rough 
handling—particularly in terminals—was placed in effect 
last fall. Comparative inspection of terminals showed 
that, among yard crews, smooth handling did not affect 
production. Examination disclosed that lack of training 
and of personal interest were a principal cause of 
rough handling. In each yard, a member from one of 
the best crews was selected 
and used as an instructor for 
all crews—spending as much 
time as necessary to do the 
job. 

Impact recorders are made 
available for exclusive use 
within each terminal as a 
means of education. The re- 
corders are placed so that 
train crews can have im- 
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Proper packaging, loading and handling of fresh fruits and 
vegetables—commodities with a traditionally high loss and 
damage ratio—are receiving particular attention. 


mediate access to the register tape. The training and 
impact recorder programs have been implemented with 
weekly and monthly discussion meetings designed to 
build a personal interest on the part of crews in the 
active prevention of loss and damage. 


Baltimore & Ohio: Freight loss and damage is a 
live subject, from top management to the men on the 
platform and in the yards. A total of 12 freight service 
inspectors work the year round on a systemwide basis 
—assisted by a special group of 5 well-trained employees 
known as the “flying squadron’”—visiting freight sta- 
tions, interviewing foremen and individual freight han- 
dlers, and observing the loading, stowing, blocking and 
bracing of freight. Periodic yard checks are made, with 
talks to all yard crews concerning the need for careful 
handling and switching of cars. The services of these 
inspectors are also available to shippers and receivers 
for assistance in loading or packing difficulties. Some 
39 impact recorders are used in regular merchandise 
service. Two films—‘Handle with Care” and “Think 
Twice” have been shown to all station, yard. train, and 
engine crews over the entire system. 


Bangor & Aroostook: The year’s outstanding 
event was a meeting of operating officers from 23 rail- 
roads in Millinocket, Me., to discuss “flat core” damage 
to newsprint rolls caused by rough handling in yards 
and terminals. Reports from shipping paper mills in- 
dicate that, since this meeting, there has been a reduc- 
tion of approximately 65 per cent in this type of damage. 
This railroad continues to take pride in the care used 
by its switching crews in handling all types of com- 
modities. 
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Boston & Maine: During the past year many edu- 
cational meetings with freight house and yard em- 
ployees were held on various parts of the railroad. In 
addition, assistance was offered to shippers in solving 
packing and loading problems. A reduction in loss and 
damage payments on the B. & M.—in the face of an in- 
crease in the national average—indicates that these pre- 
vention activities are proving beneficial. 


Burlington Lines: Last year careful-handling meet- 
ings were held at 45 points to encourage employees to 
handle freight carefully and with dispatch. Twelve 
transportation inspectors—together with other employees 
—regularly contact shippers and consignees to offer 
their assistance in helping solve packing, loading and 


shipping problems. 


Canadian National: Throughout the past year an 
educational program—designed to promote careful han- 
dling by all employees engaged in freight operations— 
was conducted on a systemwide basis. Circulars and 
posters were distributed at regular intervals, and numer- 
ous seminars were held at different points on the system 
to deal with the subject of freight handling. Supervisory 
officers gave short talks to the men as they went on duty, 
and at other suitable times. Motion pictures were used 
at larger terminals, and an instruction car equipped 
with a projector was used to carry the campaign to forces 
at outlying points. 


Canadian Pacific: A ratio of claims to gross rev- 
enue that compares favorably with that of any other 
major railroad in North America is maintained. Im- 
portant features of the program which brought this about 
include: (a) employee meetings, personal contacts, and 
written instructions concerning proper methods and 
handling of shipments, (b) use of impact recorders to 
locate where rough handling occurs; and (c) aid to 
patrons with shipping problems. 


Central of Georgia: Use of cameras—started in a 
small way a few years ago—is now in great favor. 
Larger system agencies and all route agents are now 
equipped to take pictures of freight loadings prior to 
departure, as well as pictures of freight received in bad 
condition. Pictures of loadings at origin are often more 
helpful than pictures of damage because they show good 
practices which can be utilized by others. 

Among the many loss and damage activities, efforts 
to bring home to the individual employee the import- 
ance of safe handling have been stepped up. This is 
being done principally by holding greater numbers of 
meetings of agency, yard, road and other forces, and 
by the increased use of moving pictures. 


Clinehfield: Supervisory forces have been increased, 
a large part of their work being directed toward the 
prevention of claims. The program includes frequent 
inspection of agencies to assure maintenance of proper 
records, and the proper inspection and reporting of 
damage. Particular attention is paid to determining the 
causes of damage and possible prevention means. The 
need for constant attention has been, and is being, kept 
constantly before agents, station employees, yardmasters, 
yard employees and trainmen. An intensive prevention 
program, beginning with a special April program, will 
continue throughout the year. 


Cotton Belt: This road’s claims ratio continues to 
move downward, with a ratio of 1.35 per cent for 1951, 
compared with 1.51 for the previous year. Prevention 
work is under the active direction of a system “General 
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Prevention Committee,” con- 
sisting of the active heads 
of various departments, and 
meeting quarterly. Station 
prevention committees at 
larger points, under the 
chairmanship of local agents, 
meet monthly. Prevention 
work is applied on a daily, 
“common sense” basis. 





Courtesy Baltimore & Ohio 


Delaware & Hudson: Continuing efforts to en- 
courage “perfect shipping” are being made through edu- 
cational posters and “personalized” handling with ship- 
pers and employees. Impact registers have been assigned 
to services where they can be used to best advantage. 
Claim payments on carloads of newsprint paper were 
47 per cent lower in 1951 than 1950, reflecting the re- 
sults of a new method of handling this type of ship- 
ment whereby the number of switching moves is re- 
duced. 


Detroit & Mackinac: A modest program—fully 
adequate for the 230-mile road—for cutting down pre- 
ventable claims will be repeated in 1952, supplemented 
by two or three visual aid instruction films. The pro- 
gram included: (a) “spot” checks of loads of plaster- 
board, paper, merchandise and other commodities— 
including the use of shock recorders sealed in cars, 
(b) prevention posters on bulletin boards in warehouses, 
stations. and trainmen’s quarters, and (c) frequent re- 
minders about the necessity for careful switching and 
car handling. 


Erie: Stressing employee alertness, foresight and 
imagination, this road’s loss and damage program seeks 
to impress employees handling merchandise with the 
importance of proper on-the-spot loading techniques, 
and the need to look ahead for possible emergencies. 
Division superintendents and station agents conduct 
regular meetings to review latest stowing and handling 
methods. Circulars, bulletins and posters are used to 
provide further stimulation. 

Cameras, impact recorders and bulkheads are utilized 
to reduce claims. In 1951 additional mechanical handling 
equipment was added as a claim preventative. An alert 
property protection department has helped reduce loss 
through pilferage by constant inspection and investiga- 
tion. A reduction in claims on an important source of 
revenue—transportation of fresh fruits and vegetables— 
was achieved in 1951 as the result of employee-shipper- 
receiver education and cooperation. 


Florida East Coast: With the full cooperation of 
shippers. F.E.C. inspectors constantly visit loading sta- 
tions to check crating materials, assembly of crates and 
correct loading. Because such a large percentage of 
F.E.C. traffic is fruits and vegetables—heavy claim pro- 
ducers—particular attention and effort is devoted to 
prevention work with these commodities. Inspection of 
cars before loading is a “must.” On-time performance 
of trains is stressed. Errors which cause claims are 
brought to the attention of those responsible. Foreign 
lines are advised of cars improperly loaded on their lines. 

Regular meetings are held to stress the continuing 
importance of claim prevention. Some of these meetings 
are attended by shippers, crate manufacturers, members 
of the Railroad Perishable Inspection Agency and “for- 
eign line” railroad representatives — as well as by 
local F.E.C. employees. At these meetings slide pictures 
showing load conditions at destination are used to bring 
out correctable defects which cause damage. 
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Illinois Central: Every department cooperates in 
prosecuting a seven-point loss and damage prevention 
program: 

(1) Plans are formulated in advance for a year’s 
activities. Special attention is given the carload and l.c.l. 
commodities giving the most trouble. 

(2) All “o. s. & d.” reports issued by destination 
agents are sorted by carload and l.c.l. and analyzed to 
find chronic sources of trouble. 

(3) “Exception” reports are charged to the station 
at fault, and are likewise analyzed daily. 

(4) Some 39 impact recorders are used to help 
eliminate over-speed impacts. 

(5) Cooperation from specialty shippers (such as 
sugar) is sought in improving packaging and loading 
methods. 

(6) Elimination of fire losses in both flat and com- 
pressed cotton is being sought by a cooperative educa- 
tional program for railroad, shipper and ginner per- 
sonnel. 

(7) Employee interest in the continuing need for 
damage prevention is stimulated. All employees handling 
freight are under constant educational influences. 


Kansas City Southern: Active participation in the 
April “perfect shipping month” campaign will take the 
form of letters, posters and meetings urging the full 
cooperation of all having to do with the providing of 





M7 A Sue ‘a oe 
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imi SER SAM : 
The value of proper loading techniques is demonstrated by 
these two photographs—taken by an Illinois Central claims 
agent with an inexpensive flash camera—of watermelon 
shipments. In the top picture the melons were improperiy 
packed, and many arrived bruised and broken. In the lower 


picture the melons were carefully packed and moved the 
same distance with none broken or bruised. 
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CLAIM PREVENTION 





IS JOB RETENTION 








Courtesy Southern Pacific 


proper equipment, recording, loading, unloading, move- 
ment and delivery of freight. Receiving clerks are urged 
to give special attention to proper containers and mark- 
ings—‘it has always been our contention that a properly 
packed and marked shipment is half-way to destina- 
tion.” Terminal yard and road crews will be asked to 
give special attention to careful handling. Local agents 
and traffic representatives are asked to help organize 
and publicize local efforts to eliminate avoidable loss 
and damage. 


Lehigh & Hudson River: A program of visual 
education—using a sound projector—and training has 
been recently instituted to further the prevention of loss 
and damage. This program is paying particular atten- 
tion to the avoidance of rough handling and related 
matters. 


Lehigh & New England: A reduction of 3.5 per 
cent in the number of claims presented, 5 per cent in 
the number of “exception” reports issued, and 43 per 
cent in the number of mishandled shipments was reported 
for the year 1951 as compared with the previous year. 
Distribution of claim prevention literature was more 
than doubled, and the interest of supervisory personnel 
in the operating department has been further aroused. 
This has led to a program of fostering similar interest 
among the yard, engine, train and station crews, 


Lehigh Valley: Increased tempo in the “grass roots 
basis” program is planned for this year. Frequent staff 
meetings between departmental heads and local super- 
vision afford the basis for close cooperation and a full 
discussion of mutual problems. Policies and procedures 
developed in these meetings are then used in getting to- 
gether small groups of employees for informal talks on 
damage prevention. Trainmasters, road foremen of en- 
gines, and local station agents meet with the men under 
their jurisdiction for frequent discussions. A special 
drive against overspeed impacts was conducted last 
January and February, with local terminal committees 
keeping a close watch on car handling in their areas. 
Persistent attention is being given the recoopering of 
packages, when necessary, to permit safe handling and 
delivery. 


Louisville & Nashville: “The assistant superin- 
tendent of transportation requires each agent to supply 
a daily unloading record of 
merchandise cars, giving the 
number of ‘overs, shorts and 
damages.’ This is then con- 
solidated into a monthly 
statement prepared separate- 
ly for each of our 24 prin- 
7 cipal loading and _ transfer 
points. Evidence of the re- 
sults of our prevention work 
shows in the steady decline 
of the average number of 
exceptions per car for the 
past five years. 






( dota imagine that 
this car is loaded 
with egos 
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Courtesy A.A.R. 


“In December 1951 an inspector of transportation was 
assigned to rough handling. He has spent from ten days 
to two weeks in each of our principal terminals holding 
meetings at the time of shift change, and contacting 
employees individually. It is expected to continue this 
campaign through the months of March and April, 
after which the superintendents and their staffs will 
follow through.” 


Milwaukee: Loss and damage meetings are sched- 
uled at strategic locations to acquaint all employees con- 
cerned with the loss and damage situation on the system 
and in their own localities. Shippers and receivers of 
freight are welcomed. 

“Services of 15 freight service inspectors are avail- 
able to any shipper or receiver of freight. Thoroughly 
trained in proper loading of all types of commodities, 
these inspectors frequently find opportunity to suggest 
better means of safeguarding shipments—often at a re- 
duced cost—resulting in savings to the shipper. 

“Since a proper car is fundamental to loss prevention, 
car department employees make it their practice to in- 
spect equipment prior to placement for loading, as well 
as to classify cars by their fitness for various types of 
freight.” 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas: “It is our purpose to 
sponsor ‘perfect shipping month’ meetings with civic 
clubs at all points on our line where such organizations 
are in existence. In addition, it is our purpose to hold 
meetings with all of our employees at all points, stress- 
ing the importance of claim prevention activities.” 


Mississippi Central: “The importance of claim pre- 
vention is constantly kept in mind. Our efforts, while 
purely local in scope, have always been in the direction 
of curing this problem.” 


Monon: Prevention activities have been expanded by 
the addition of a new employee who will spend his entire 
time in damage prevention work. Particular efforts have 
been directed—with much good accomplished—toward 
reducing claims on newsprint and Indiana limestone. 
One hundred new gondola cars especially designed for 
limestone loading and equipped with long-travel springs 
and friction bolsters have been placed in service. Ad- 
vent of these new cars will reduce damage claims on 
this very expensive finished commodity. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis: All em- 
ployees having to do with the switching of freight cars— 
main line crews and those handling l.c.l. freight included 
—are kept informed of the fight to reduce preventable 
loss and damage. Other preventative measures include 
improved facilities—such as improved tracks and yard 
facilities and the delivery of 650 new box cars. The new 
box cars should be a factor in reducing damage to case 
and sacked goods. 


New Haven: A separate department, with an active 
field force, handles prevention work. Reports of damage 
are received on all carload and l.c.l freight originating 
or terminating on line, which are sorted by commodities 
to determine any pattern which might exist. These find- 
ings are used to determine where the fault lies: loading, 
packaging, or other causes. In many cases it has been 
possible to show shippers ways to reduce damage—and 
to save considerable expense in blocking, bracing, etc., 
as well. Particular attention is paid to new industries in 
acquainting them with good loading techniques and 
practices. The problem of leveling off stop-off cars has 
received particular attention, reducing damage claims 
from this source. 
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RECENTLY NEW PRACTICES 


The accompanying survey of 44 roads uncovered 
some up-to-the-minute, new approaches to the 
perennial problem of reducing loss and damage. 
Some of them are: 

e Paycheck inserts printed on check paper, and de- 
signed to resemble a check, tallying the cost of 
loss and damage. 

e Invitations to shippers to attend railroad em- 
ployees’ loss and damage and safe handling mo- 
tion pictures and discussions. 

e Member from best crew in each yard instructs 
other crews in good handling. 

e “Flying squadron” of specially trained preven- 
tion men visits entire system, supplementing regu- 
lar freight service inspectors. 

e Visits to every new shipper to help get him started 
on “the right foot” with proper packaging and 
loading practices. 

e Impact recorders used solely within each terminal. 
Employees know all about them and are invited 
to look at the tape. 





Periodic station and divisional claim prevention meet- 
ings have been conducted, impact recorders utilized, and 
photographs taken of poorly loaded cars—both carload 
and l.c.l—to good advantage. 


New York Central system: The Loss & Damage 
Prevention Bureau continues to increase its activities. 
Final reports show that the field force made nearly 4,000 
actual shipper and station contacts on loading, con- 
tainers, and other shipping problems last year. Educa- 
tional work in stations and yards—including division 
and subcommittee sessions—totalled 976, representing 
an increase of 201 over 1950. Continued operation of 
the specially fitted “school-on-wheels” highlighted the 
year’s operations. It was used largely for freight station 
employees. The Central’s own motion picture “It’s a 
Deal” highlighted its program. Plans for 1952 call for 
particular attention to careful car handling. Every yard, 
train and engine service employee is being reached. 

The Central started 1952 with a decrease of 3.3 per 
cent in net freight claim payments, and 3.0 per cent 
in local claim receipts. 


Norfolk & Western: Alertness to prevention work 
is maintained on a top-to-bottom basis in several ways 
—including the activities of the 21 Better Service Clubs, 
where employee groups from all levels meet quarterly 
to discuss service problems, hear outstanding speakers 
and watch motion pictures. Detailed planning is done 
at four regional meetings held several times a year, with 
attendance limited to 50 representatives, to permit full 
discussion of complaints, ideas and suggestions. These 
meetings then report back to 57 local committees which 
hold monthly on-the-job meetings at strategic points. 
The work of these committees is aided by daily meet- 
ings held in the safety car which covers the entire rail- 
road each year. 

Eight claim adjusters and five agency supervisors not 
only investigate claims but correct conditions which 
might lead to future trouble. This work is aided by 100 
Impactographs owned by the railroad and kept in con- 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC ISSUE 
a 





Shippers are paying increased attention to the need for 
proper packaging and stowing. This exhibit, arranged by 
Spiegel, Inc. of Chicago, demonstrates the package im- 
provements instituted by one shipper in order to reduce the 
loss and damage ratio on his own shipments. 





Increasing attention is being given to proper coupling speed 
in yard operations. 
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CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST PAUL and PACIFIC RAILROAD co. 
Assistent to Vice-President - Operating Department ; 
Chicago, Illinois - January 10, 1951. 
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ONE MILLION EIGHT HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND FORTY-NINE DOLLARS 


While this is not areal check, the above figures are, as they represent the actual out of 
pocket payments made during the first ten months of this year as aresult of LOSS and DAM- 


ance for a railroad with a high ratio of 
perishable and merchandise _ traflic—is 
proof that the systemwide program of em- 
phasis on careful handling has “paid off.” 


Rutland: “During the ‘perfect shipping 


AGE to shipments of freight entrusted to our care. 


Good Will of our patrons? 
W. L. 





LESS CLAIMS - MORE FRIENDS - INCREASED BUSINESS - ADDITIONAL JOBS 
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Made to look like a check, and printed on safety “check” paper, this 
insert was distributed by the Milwaukee with individual pay checks. 


stant motion. Perfect shipping and careful handling are 
constant themes of the N. & W.’s Better Service Clubs. 


Northern Pacific: Additional impact recorders and 
cameras with flash attachments have been purchased to 
intensify the program to reduce preventable loss. The 
cameras are furnished supervisors and agents at all 
principal stations for photographing damaged shipments. 


Pennsylvania: A complete prevention organization 
has been established with a system superintendent of 
loss and damage prevention, and a loss and damage 
supervisor on each of the nineteen divisions. Rough 
handling of cars is found the most prolific cause of dam- 
age. The most extensive program ever undertaken—it is 
believed—on any railroad, aimed towards the reduction 
of damage from that source, was conducted in October 
1951. This program was so effective and so well received 
that a similar program will be conducted this month as 
a part of the 1952 “perfect shipping month” campaign. 
By the end of April it is intended that every employee 
on the system handling freight or freight cars will have 
explained to him the necessity and the means for reduc- 
ing the incidence of preventable loss and damage. 

One third of P.R.R. l.c.l. claim payments are caused 
by damage to furniture. A special program has been 
set up to cover all employees handling furniture—includ- 
ing the employees of all trucking companies performing 
pick-up and delivery services for the railroad—which 
will be completed during April. 


Reading: Prevention activities have been further 
“stepped up” during the past year through: (1) use of 
impact recorders, (2) taking the lesson to the men, 
rather than waiting for them to come in, and (3) regular 
meetings of field men. Plans for this year’s perfect ship- 
ping campaign are similar to previous years, but in- 
creased in intensity so as to reach a larger percentage 
of all employees. The road plans to keep “everlastingly 
at it.” 


Rock Island: A reduction in claims from 1.94 per 
cent to 1.64 per cent last year—encouraging perform- 
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Won't y. help us reduce this tremendous monetary waste, and, at the same time build up the 


Ennis, 
Assistant to Vice-President 
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month’ of April, and all subsequent months 
we propose to concentrate our efforts on 
the proper handling of cars in yards, as 
we are convinced that the great bulk of 
the damage to freight is done during 
switching operations.” 





Santa Fe: In addition to continuing its 
day-to-day program for the better handling 
of freight, the Santa Fe will join with the 
nation’s railroads in an intensive cam- 
paign for careful handling—including 
switching, over-the-road, and warehouse 
handling. In addition a campaign of grand 
division loss and damage prevention meet- 
ings will be completed in April. These 
meetings will be stepped down from the 
top to lower levels. There will be a cross- 
section of employees at the larger meetings. 
who in turn will carry out meetings in 
their individual territories. Those attend- 
ing territorial meetings in turn will con- 
duct divisional meetings, and so on down 
to individual working units. 








Seaboard: The ratio of claim payments to freight 
and switching revenues for 195] was 54.5 per cent under 
that of the year 1946, and continues to be under the na- 
tional ratio. A Loss and Damage Prevention department. 
with a full staff of loading and damage prevention spe- 
cialists, continually covers Seaboard territory in response 
to requests for assistance from shippers and receivers. 
Four of these men are provided with company-owned 
automobiles to improve their coverage. The work of this 
department is augmented by system, divisional and local 
loss and damage prevention committees, with represen- 
tatives from all departments. 

A “loss and damage prevention car” has been placed 
in service for the holding of meetings and the showing 
of films and slides—together with models and diagrams 
—dealing with the proper and careful handling of freight. 
Since December 1951, attendance at meetings and lec- 
tures in this car has exceeded 4,000 employees from all 
departments, shippers and receivers. 


Soo Line: During the past year efforts have been 
concentrated on all phases of loss prevention, but espe- 
cially on rough handling of cars. A number of meetings 
have been conducted with train and enginemen at which 
careful switching was stressed. The Union Pacific’s film 
“Do Right by Our Nell’”—an educational film on careful 
handling and switching—was widely shown at all large 
terminals. 

A supply of impact recorders is kept constantly busy 
spotting specific instances of rough handling. 

During the coming year, it is planned to tighten up 
on inspection to insure better cars for loading such com- 
modities as flour and paper. It is also planned to work 
with shippers with a view to having them adopt standard 
loading practices for such commodities as canned goods. 
sacked potatoes and powdered milk. The A.A.R. pamph- 
lets on loading practices for such commodities will be 
furnished interested shippers. 


Southern: Since “employees will cooperate in a 
freight claim prevention program more completely and 
willingly when they understand how damaged freight 
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WHEN A PACKAGE SA 


‘FRAGILE’ /7 MEANS (7/ 


leads to loss of business, and 
when they are fully informed 
about what they—as_ indi- 
viduals—can do to help move 
freight safely,” increasing 
attention is being given vis- 
ual education as a means of 
reducing loss and damage. 
A specially equipped theater 
car is used to show the 
Southern-produced color 
slide film “Johnny Goodjob 
in the Freight Agency” and 
the color motion picture “A Job Worth Doing” concern- 
ing proper switching. Scripts are being prepared for 
additional slide and motion picture films. 

Road and yard handling is constantly checked through 
the use of impact recorders. Reports of cars receiving 
excessive impacts are furnished responsible supervisory 
officials for handling with the crews involved. Claim pre- 
vention representatives and agents at principal stations 
are using flash-equipped cameras to take pictures of 
damage in cars and of badly loaded cars. These photo- 
graphs are then furnished the shippers and railroad 
agents at loading points. This is considered a part of 
the visual education program. 





You handle aif freight carefully, of 
course. Bus the extra care you give freight 
marked Fragile will save the B&O 2 lot 
of claims. And watch out for signs that 
say, “Thus Side Up” and “Keep Dry 
‘This the kind of extra amention that 
gives the B&O 2 good reputanon for 
handling freight and makes our jobs more | CHaesyrte 


Southern Pacific: Loss and damage claims of only 
14.604 cents per 1,000 revenue ton-miles in 1951 set a 
record as the lowest ratio on the railroad since before 
World War II. Reductions have been especially notice- 
able since 1948 when an enlarged and intensified edu- 
cational program among shippers and employees was 
started. A new organization was created within the op- 
erating department for this purpose. Container engineers 
and loading method specialists are available to shippers. 
Mechanized freight handling equipment, palletized con- 
tainers, better freight cars, improved yard installations 
and the expanding use of diesel power all have con- 
tributed to the improved record. 

On-the-job visual and oral instructions are given to 
station, yard, train, and engine service employees. Im- 
pact recorders are used to keep track of actual handling 
performance. The campaign for improved packaging and 
loading, and for improved handling in stations, yards and 
trains is continuous. “Every month is April,” the railroad 
states. 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle: A drop in loss and 
damage ratio from 35 cents to 25 cents per $100 revenue 
—about one quarter of the national ratio—is reported 
for the year 1951. This was accomplished by continuing 
attention to careful switching and control of excessive 
speed in switching. Photographs and inspection reports 
are also being used to bring to the attention of origi- 
nating lines cases of excessive damage. In many cases 
these photos and reports give clues as to the possible 
causes of damage. 

This road reports that its experience indicates that the 
major portion of the damage for which it pays claims is 
due to excessive speed in switching. It has, therefore. 
been giving this subject particularly careful attention. 


Texas & Pacific: A reduction in the ratio of claims 
paid to freight revenue was accomplished in 1951. Con- 
tributing to this success was close supervision by claim 
prevention and divisional officers, cooperation with 
shippers advisory boards and other interested groups. 
the upgrading of freight cars, improvement in facilities 
at stations and transfers, and the virtually complete 
dieselization of the T. & P. system. 
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Last year’s successful program will be continued this 
year. April “perfect shipping month” will be stressed up 
and down the line. The war on waste—the war on pre- 
ventable loss and damage—will continue in April and 
“all around the clock.” 


Toledo, Peoria & Western: The major attack on 
prevention work is made by means of meetings with 
train crews, and “post-mortems” on all claims. Each 
damage claim is used to show possible changes in pro- 
cedures which might preclude the possibility of further 
similar claims. 


Union Pacific: Since 1948 the ratio of loss and 
damage payments to gross freight revenue has declined 
from 1.65 per cent to .96 per cent—all this during a 
period of increased traffic and rising prices. A major 
factor in this very definite improvement in the handling 
of freight is an aggressive loss and damage prevention 
program, which includes regular educational and forum 
meetings with officers and employees at all levels. Dur- 
ing April, extra emphasis will be placed on careful car 
handling. 

Around-the-clock meetings will be held with all yard 
forces at all yards. Speed and impact recorder tests 
will be held. The company’s corps of freight service 
inspectors and container engineers continues to work 
with railroad, shipper and receiver personnel to improve 
shipper performance through the reduction of prevent- 
able loss and damage. 

A test installation of flush anchor plates in the floors 
on new box cars—for use in securing steel strapping— 
is being studied to determine their value as an additional 
means of reducing preventable 1. & d. 


Western Weighing & Inspection Bureau: The 
bureau has 33 employees who devote their entire time 
and energies to claim prevention work, and another 231] 
men who assist in prevention work in the course of their 
normal activities. This staff includes numerous inspec- 
tors specializing in individual commodities such as: fur- 
niture, newsprint, grain, clay products, fruits & vege- 
tables, livestock, and canned goods. In addition, the 
bureau maintains a furniture packing and loading super- 
visor to assist in the proper packing, loading and han- 
dling of this high-claim producing commodity. 

In December 1951 two men were added to the force, 
whose sole duty is to call on shippers in the Chicago area 
with a view to offering suggestions and constructive ad- 
vice on proper packaging and loading for safe transit. 
Another relatively new service is performed by roving 
inspectors who go through freight stations selected at 
random, noting improperly marked or packed shipments. 
They then call on the shippers, directing attention to im- 
proved—and often lower cost—methods. 

The bureau’s canned goods inspector has been instru- 
mental in introducing the “bonded block” method of 
loading canned goods which has resulted in materially 
reduced damage claims. 


LESS CLAIMS=MORE FRIENDS 


MORE BUSINESS oy 
MORE JOBS. 


PRACTICE CLAIM PREVENTION 


Courtesy Milwaukee Road 
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Damage Expense 


By A. L. BATTS 


Freight Claim Agent 
Atlantiz: Coast Line 


Rough handling receives particular atten- 
tion as prime damage cause—Experiment 
with wood shavings in place of paper for 
floors of I.c.I. cars 


The freight claim expense of the Atlantic Coast Line 
staited showing a decided upward trend in May 1951. 
Payments in June, July and August also were up com- 
pared with the same months of the previous year. Seem- 
ingly, there was need for additional prevention efforts, 
even though the Coast Line has carried out a definite 
prevention program, without interruption, for more than 
30 years. 

While the ratio of claim expense to freight revenue 
continued below the one dollar mark, which could well 


The A. C. L. is experimenting with covering floors of merchandise cars with dry 
pine shavings in lieu of paper. It is faster—and more resilient under load. 


Here’s the type bulkhead or “gate” 
used by the A. C. L. in lI.c.l. service. 


A. C. L. Drives To Reduce Loss and 


be considered as indicative of satisfactory service, it 
was decided by Coast Line officers, in September 1951, 
to inaugurate an intensified prevention program. Ar- 
rangements were made for M. M. DesChamps, chief of 
property protection, and the writer to meet with district 
officers and supervisory personnel at all terminals, trans- 
fers and important agencies with the view of determin- 
ing and eliminating cause or causes responsible for 
damage and shortages in freight shipments. 

When the Coast Line started on this program our 
officers were somewhat doubtful that anything of value 
could be done in the way of eliminating rough handling 
—the chief cause contributing to the Coast Line’s claim 
expense account. We were fearful that yard employees 
would insist that the elimination of rough handling— 
coupling cars at speed not exceeding 4 m.p.h.—would 
slow up operations in the yard. At the first terminal 
meeting, however, it was gratifying to hear well-ex- 
perienced yardmasters insist that rough handling could 
be eliminated without materially slowing up yard opera- 
tions. It was pointed out by the yardmasters that certain 
crews which handled as many cars within the terminal 
as other crews—in some cases more—were never charged 
with rough handling. It appeared, therefore, that the 
principal causes for rough handling, particularly in the 
yards, were lack of training and of personal interest of 
the train crews. 
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Switchman Talbert Bailey, who works in the Florence, S. C., 
terminal of the Coast Line, demonstrates proper coupling. 


After obtaining this information it was decided to 
use one member of a “careful handling” crew as an in- 
structor for all crews within the terminal. Arrangements 
were made for the instructor to spend as much time as 
necessary in the training of all those having anything 
to do with switching cars at that particular location. 
Also, at each terminal visited, and at the request of the 
supervisory personnel, the Coast Line furnished an im- 
pact register, to be used exclusively within the terminals 
as a means of education. Such an arrangement gave train 
crews immediate access to the register tape. 

In an effort to secure the personal interest of all yard 
employees, arrangements were formulated whereby care- 
fui car handling would be discussed with all train crews 
each week, and a monthly meeting, at which all depart- 
ments would be represented, would be held. At these 
meetings all known causes of loss or damage to freight 
shipments, but especially rough handling of cars, were 
carefully considered and discussed by those present. 

The initial terminal meetings considered at length 
such questions as defective equipment, train accidents 
and shortage of entire packages in less than carload 
shipments. In a number of instances it was possible to 
set up an arrangement for assuring a supply of better 
class equipment for shipper and merchandise loading. 
It was agreed that the Coast Line’s intensified program, 
designed to eliminate all rule violations, which was then 
in progress, should go a long way toward the elimina- 
tion of train accidents, thus reducing one important 
cause of damage. Chairmen of district freight loss and 
damage prevention committees, members of the property 
protection department, and others agreed to intensify 
efforts to eliminate shortages in the 1.c.]. shipments. 

At Coast Line freight transfers complete surveys were 
made of the facilities and equipment and, when neces- 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC ISSUE 


A good turnout of Coast Line employees for 
a “rough handling meeting” at Florence. 


_ sary, additional bulkheads, gates for merchandise cars, 


etc., were immediately issued. The records at the im- 
portant agencies were carefully checked and prevention 
discussed at length with the agents and o. s. & d. and 
claim clerks. 

We feel that the personal appeal which has been made 
to those attending the various meetings, and the message 
that is now being carried by them to every employee 
having anything to do with the handling of freight 
shipments on the Coast Line, will cause more employees 
to accept loss and damage prevention as a_ personal 
matter, which should result in more shipments being 
delivered to patrons in a satisfactory condition. Reports 
of the terminal meetings, held subsequent to the in- 
auguration of the intensified program, show that super- 
visory personnel are continuing the program and are 
carrying the message to the men who are actually hand- 
ling the cars in the yard and road movements. 

The stepped-up program has been received with much 
enthusiasm by representatives of the Coast Line’s traffic 
department. They report that the results of the campaign 
will be more satisfied patrons and increased freight 
traffic. The mechanical department, too, is happy about 
the program, and has expressed the opinion that the 
prevention of rough handling will be of assistance in 
eliminating hot boxes, delayed carload perishable traffic 
and, possibly, train accidents of a serious nature. 

Atlantic Coast Line records covering local claims 
(claims received by the company from claimants) indi- 
cate benefit has been derived from the added effort. In 
November 1950, the A.C.L. received a total of 5,508 
claims, and in November 195] the total claims numbered 
4,435, a decrease of about 19.5 per cent. During Decem- 
ber 1951 the total number of claims showed a decrease 
of 769 from the same month the preceding year. 
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How C.N.R.s Test Labs Help Reduce 





Porosity of metal and shrinkage crack show plainly in this 
picture of a portion of an oil burner stand. 





In the ringed area can be seen damage caused by load grabs 
when these steel sheets were unloaded from a ship. 





Undulations here were caused by internal stress in the steel. 
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Railroads Claim Bill 


They discover defects in products as well 
as loading methods; aid prevention forces 
and traffic department in keeping patrons 
satisfied 


The testing laboratories of the Canadian National—the 
primary purpose of which is testing, and setting up 
specifications for, materials and supplies used by that 
railroad—also have been of considerable assistance to 
the railroad’s loss and damage prevention forces and 
helped cut its claim bill. Located in Montreal, the labora- 
tories are set up to perform both chemical and metallur- 
gical tests, as well as normal package testing. They de- 
vote about 15 per cent of their time to claim and pre- 
vention matters. Such work has saved the railroad and 
its patrons considerable amounts of money. At the same 
time, the laboratory occasionally has resolved uncer- 
tainties about the validity of claims in the customer’s 
favor, in which case payment has been made without 
further question. 

Many interesting cases have been handled by the test 
department. For example, considerable quantities of 
mouton skins are shipped from California into Canada, 
and not too long ago, trouble was experienced with ship- 
ments of skins, which once they went into the tanning 
vats, lost a considerable part of the wool from the rest 
of the hides. Claims were high. The laboratory investi- 
gated and found that the skins were loaded tight against 
both end walls and against the side walls of the car. As 
a result, although the cars were refrigerated, air was not 
getting to the skins in the center of the tightly packed 
pile. Consequently, enzymes were forming which attacked 
and loosened the hair, so it would fall out in the process- 
ing. The lab recommended a new method of loading 
which allowed air to circulate around and between the 
skins. A loading technique was specified which consisted 
of several piles of skins, separated by fiber-board di- 
viders. The damage stopped immediately and the C.N.R. 
was relieved of a large annoyance. 

Similarly, the metallurgical section of the test depart- 
ment came into the picture when considerable damage 
was being experienced to shipments of oil burner stands. 
Microscopic examination revealed porosity in the metal 
—a sand cast aluminum alloy which is inherently brittle 
—as well as the fact that the stands showed shrinkage 
cracks. Further, the low impact resisting strength of the 
stands was not compensated for in packaging. The lab 
recommended two alternatives to the shipper: (1) bolt- 
ing the stand to a solid wooden base; or (2) supporting 
the superstructure of the burner separately from the 
stand. The former of these two methods was adopted and 
the shipper and the railroad were quite happy about the 
results. 

The above-mentioned cases are just a few of the pre- 
vention jobs which the test department has done for the 
railroad’s loss and damage prevention forces. However, 
there is another facet of the department’s work which 
also has paid off for the C.N.R., namely, just determin- 
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In shipment several vertical band resaws were broken through 
the base. Here the crack is outlined in chalk. While evidence of 
some inferiority was found in the metal, the main cause of the 
damage was the fact that the longitudinal skids under the 
machine left some 37 in. of the heavy machine unsupported. 


ing that the C.N.R. is not responsible for certain defec- 
tive conditions found in shipments when they reach their 
destinations. Recently, for example, a shipment of steel 
sheets, especially made for an ice-breaker, arrived in 
Canada from England. The C.N.R. hauled them to des- 
tination where they were refused by the government in- 
spectors at the shipbuilding yard. A claim amounting to 
several hundred thousand dollars was filed against the 
railroad. The C.N.R.’s chief metallurgist was dispatched 
to the scene and in short order determined that the dam- 
age was due to several causes, but mainly to faulty roll- 
ing in England. Furthermore, the C.N.R. satisfied both 
government inspectors and the consignee that the fault 
was not the railroad’s. As shown in the illustrations, it 
was not hard to see that transportation damage was not 
the cause of the warped and twisted sheets, and it was 
shown to be entirely a result of internal stresses set up 
during the rolling process. Other marks on the sheets 
were found to be the result of handling from ship to 
freight car, clearly establishing the C.N.R.’s “innocence.” 

Another case where the test department saved the rail- 
road considerable money involved cotton piece goods 
being shipped in bales. When unbaled at destination 
there was mildew on the material. It was obvious that 
the fabric had been wet. Examination showed no water 
marks on the outside wrapping. Shipper and consignee 
were notified that, since there was no indication that the 
shipment got wet while in the freight car, the C.N.R. 
would not pay the claim. Apparently the moisture came 
from failure to dry the cloth fully after the dyeing proc- 
ess, and the laboratory advised the shipper of this con- 
clusion. Be that as it may, the C.N.R. has had no more 
claims of this type from the firm involved. 

Sometimes, however, laboratory investigation shows 
the railroad is at fault. Recently, when a car of very 
special oil arrived at a consignee’s plant a relatively high 
water content was found in the oil. A claim was filed and 
the test department was called in on the case by the 
freight claims people. Chemical analysis revealed that 
there was excess water in the oil. The car was examined 
and it was found that a broken steam coil had caused 
water to get into the oil. Therefore, because its equipment 
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Considerable damage was being sustained by tile similar to 
this. Examination showed the clay mixture to be a poor one. 
Picture shows cracks, accretions of calcium-magnesium- 
silicate, spalling and flaking. C.N.R. was not responsible for 
damage. 


had failed, the railroad paid the claim without further 
question. 

Naturally, Canadian National prevention, freight 
claims and traffic departments feel themselves lucky to 
have in their laboratories such allies in their jobs of 
giving service that pleases the railroad’s patrons. The 


_test department is under the jurisdiction of S. W. Fair- 


weather, vice-president, research and development, and 
A. D. MacPherson. controller of tests and material re- 
search. 





New Book... 


ALCOA AN AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. By Charles C. Carr. 
292 pages, 52 in. by 9% in., illustrated. Published by 
Rinehart & Co., New York. Price, $3.50. 


This story is presented as “a case history of a business 
which came to fruition under our American system.” The 
author was for many years director of public relations of 
the Aluminum Company of America. All phases of Alcoa’s 
history, whether or not they involved controversy, are in- 
cluded. The foreword discusses how the electrolytic fission 
of aluminum oxide by Charles Martin Hall in 1886 brought 
about the aluminum industry of the United States, spear- 
headed by the Pittsburgh Reduction Company. Chapter I 
is the story of Hall, interwoven with the name of Paul L. T. 
Heroult, who influenced aluminum history in Europe through 
his inventions and whose process at times affected the Amer- 
ican scene. Chapter 2 tells of Alcoa’s beginnings in July 
1888 as the Pittsburgh “Aluminium” Company. A_ few 
weeks later the corporate name was changed to the Pitts- 
burgh Reduction Company, and within a year the company 
had adopted “aluminum,” the present American spelling of 
the word. In 1907 the company became the Aluminum 
Company of America. Succeeding chapters discuss the 
early struggles for patent rights, for financial backing and 
for consumer markets; the Antitrust Case; water power; 
research, etc. A chapter is also devoted to the part the 
Aluminum Company plays in the development of magnesium 
as a useful light metal. 
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T The base of this milling machine is supported on five 
2-in. by 6-in. planks so it will not crack under vibration 
in transit. Box side, covered with laminated moisture- 
proof paper, is being squared to the skid. Skid consists 
of three 2-in. by 6-in. planks. Paper is placed between 
the base of the machine and the heavy blocking in 
order to prevent defacement. 


Next stage in crating shows box, right, containing 
parts greased and wrapped in antirust paper as well 
as newsprint paper. Most of the braces from box sides 
and ends to machine are in place, as are 2-in. by 4-in. 
pieces at top to protect machine and give added 
strength to crate. Where bracing touches the machine, 
paper is placed between metal and wood. 





6&7 Reproductions of two of the pictures which B. & S. places in an envelope inside each crate, showing how 


peasants. < 








machines should be handled by customer when removed from crate and moved to working position. 


CAUSE - « e Good Crating of Machine Tools 


EFFECT - « e No Claims for Brown & Sharpe 


claims.” The main reason for this, they insist, is that 
“Brown & Sharpe does a real job” of crating and loading. 
This machine tool builder puts a lot of money into its 


A coording to railroad freight claim agents, Brown & 
Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Providence, R.I., is one 


machine tool builder which “just doesn’t have any 
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Rear view of machine shows rest 
of bracing in place but table still 
is uncovered at left. Diagonal 
brace gives crate strength to re- 
sist forces which may be applied 
from the side. Center upright is 
2 in. by 4 in. 


4 








Completed crate with all sides 
and top nailed down, table com- 
pletely enclosed and protected. 
Outside crating is mainly 1 %-in. 
by 4-in. Tops of ends are given 
double thickness to give strength 
and prevent crumpling. 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC ISSUE 





The well-lined export box is com- 
pletely wood-enclosed, using 
matched Ponderosa pine on sides 
and ends, with a double thick- 
ness top. Ventilating holes drilled 
in each end slope upward to pre- 
vent rain getting in. 








8 Mock-up shows some details of blocking used when machinery is loaded in freight car. 
Heavy nails are used throughout. If machines are top-heavy hold-downs are used. 


crating and insists that it cannot afford to have damage 
claims filed by patrons. Consequently, it buys the best 
crating and packing materials, and does a good job of 
loading on the occasions when full carloads are shipped. 
Most of Brown & Sharpe’s shipments go l.c.l., however, 
and the fact that a claim is practically unheard of is 
perhaps the best possible indication of the adequacy of 
the crating that Brown & Sharpe does. 

A visit to the packing room and boxing department 
of the firm’s plant at Providence affords evidence that 
as much care is taken with packaging the products as in 
making the machines and parts themselves. The lumber 
used is not any old scraps that can be found, but grade 
A material. For instance (See Fig. 1) hardwood maple 
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braces, cut to fit, are used to hold a machine table in 
place during movement. No green lumber is used at any 
place in crating. Since every vital part of the machine 
is well protected, it is understandable that machines al- 
ways are ready for use when they reach the customer. 

To protect bright parts, Brown & Sharpe uses a greas- 
ing compound, “Rust Veto” No. 2-121, which meets 
government specifications. Sides and ends of crates are 
lined with No. 90 duplex crinkled paper, and top is 
covered with No. 1 jute waterproof paper. In boxing 
machines, the manufacturer takes into consideration the 
weight of the machine in specifying the thickness and 
sturdiness of platforms. The most solid parts of the 
machine are selected for blocking. 
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Carl A. Naffziger 





CLAIMS EXPERIENCE 
OF THE TRUCKERS 


Railroadmen and shippers who are interested in com- 
parisons may find of value some claims figures compiled 
for the trucking industry and given to Walter F. Mullady, 
president of Decatur Cartage Company, Chicago, and 
head of the American Trucking Associations, for his 
use at the “war on loss and damage” luncheon reported 
on. these pages. Mr. Mullady is a dynamic, personable 
Irishman who likes better to talk “off the cuff” than to 
quote figures. So he threw his prepared talk away. But 
this paper has his permission to quote some of the fig- 
ures. Here they are: 

The claims ratio of the truckers (i.e., the ratio of 
claims paid to revenues received) rose from 1.13 in 1950 
to 1.31 in 1951. The figure for 1951 is preliminary, “but 
we know the final one will still show an increase over 
the previous year.” 

The A.T.A. president has some doubts about the ac- 
ceptability of the traditional claims ratio as a true pic- 
ture of a carrier’s relative standing in loss and damage 
activity. The burden of the short haul carrier, for ex- 
ample, is much greater than that of the long haul carrier, 
because, while claims are on a_ per-shipment basis, 
revenues are earned on a mileage basis. The truckers’ 
National Freight Claim Council is, therefore, making 
special studies of loss and damage and claims payments, 
with a view to finding perhaps a more realistic basis of 
measurement. 

The council recently secured statistics from 50 rep- 
resentative carriers, based on 1951 claims experience. 
These companies carried more than 27.5 million ship- 
ments, weighing, in the aggregate, 15 million tons. On 
this traffic, slightly fewer than 226,000 claims were filed. 

The figures indicate that the truck carriers received 
on the average one claim for every 122 shipments 
handled—or one for every 66 tons transported. They 
show further that the average revenue per 100 lb. re- 
ceived by these carriers ranged from 42 cents to $3.35. 
The average amount paid out per claim received was 
about $19. The average weight of each shipment was 
slightly in excess of 1,000 Ib. 





NEW PREVENTION DIRECTOR 


Introduced at Joint Rail- 
Truck-Customer Rally 


Naffziger named by Faricy publicly at joint Chi- 


cago luncheon declaring “‘war on loss and damage” 


She head of the railroads’ newly formed national ma- 
chinery for dealing with the prevention of freight loss 
and damage, as a body separate and distinct from that 
having to do with the processing of claims, is Carl A. 
Naffziger, who assumed office, in Chicago, on April 1. 
coincident with the opening of “Perfect Shipping 
Month.” 

Formerly superintendent of stations and claim pre- 
vention and freight claim agent of the Missouri Pacific. 
with headquarters at St. Louis, he now bears the title of 
“director” of the new Freight Loss and Damage Section 
of the Association of American Railroads, the formation 
of which was authorized by the board of directors on 
September 28, 1951. Mr. Naffziger will also serve as 
chairman of a new National Freight Loss and Damage 
Prevention Committee of 20 members representing other 
units of the A.A.R. and individual railroads. 


Joint Luncheon Scene 


The first public announcement of Mr. Naffziger’s ap- 
pointment came as part of a short address by A.A.R. 
President W. T. Faricy at a “War on Loss and Damage” 
luncheon held in Chicago on March 22, under the joint 
sponsorship of the A.A.R., the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, the National Industrial Traffic League and the 
National Association of Shippers Advisory Boards 
(Railway Age, March 31, page 18). 

Forming an interlude between two business-packed 
sessions of the spring meeting of the league. the 
luncheon was described as the first, on a large scale, to 
bring together national representatives both of compet- 
ing forms of transportation and of their customers. 
Chairman ‘Arthur H. Schwietert, traffic director of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce & Industry, added 
to this characterization the “belief among shippers that 
there are other fields in which joint action would also 
be fruitful.” 


The New “Czar” 


In introducing Mr. Naffziger, President Faricy de- 
scribed him as a man of “sturdy physique—which he 
will need in the months and years to come.” The rail- 
roads’ new prevention director was born in Otoe, Neb.. 
on June 1, 1904. He started with the M.P. as a telegrapher 
on the Omaha division in June, 1926. Eight years later 
he became assistant agent at Atchison, Kan., and, two 
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SIX-MINUTE SPEAKERS AT “LOSS AND DAMAGE LUNCHEON” 





William T. Faricy, president, Walter F. Mullady, president, 
Association of American Rail- American Trucking Associa- 


roads. tions. 


years thereafter, agent. In 1940 he was named agent- 
yardmaster at the same point. On March 16, 1942, he 
was brought into the general office of the railroad at 
St. Louis as superintendent of stations and claim pre- 
vention and, jointly with the freight claim agent, in- 
augurated the plan under which traveling prevention 
“teams” representing all sections of the operating de- 
partment (trainmen, enginemen, carmen and_ station 
employees) visited all parts of the railroad, with the 
job of “spreading the gospel”—and a lot of facts and 
“know-how.” Mr. Naffziger told the luncheon audience 
that “prevention of loss and damage is my profession.” 


The New Section 


The A.A.R.’s new section was described by Mr. Faricy 
as a means to “reorganize and strengthen our loss and 
damage prevention activities.’ He recalled that the 
movement went back to the time of the opening of the 
Korea “incident,” when the advisory boards, the N.I.T. 
League and the magazine Traffic World urged the rail- 
roads to strengthen their prevention activities. 

“Suggestions coming from loyal friends of our in- 
dustry, such as these groups, merited and _ received 
thorough consideration at the highest level in our asso- 
ciation, and at a directors’ meeting in September 1950 
a committee of nine railroad officials familiar with the 
problem, territorially representative, was selected to 
study these suggestions and make recommendations to 
our board. That committee came to be known as the 
Committee of Nine, under the chairmanship of W. L. 
Price. vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio (Railway 
Age, November 25, 1950, page 26). 

“The Committee of Nine came up with a plan to create 
a Freight Loss and Damage Prevention Section within 
the framework of the Operating-Transportation Division 
of our association, which would center in this one sec- 
tion all prevention activities formerly carried on by 
various groups of the association—such as those in the 
Freight Claim Division and the Freight Loading and 
Container Section. They recommended that there be in 
this new section a National Freight Loss and Damage 
Prevention Committee, selected territorially. The all- 
important thing in the new set-up which the Committee 
of Nine recommended was to have a single director in 
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Frank H. Cross, president, A. G. Anderson, president, 
National Association of Ship- National Industrial Traffic 
pers Advisory Boards. League. 


whom could be centralized the responsibility for carry- 
ing on and directing these staff activities in our asso- 
ciation. 

“In making their recommendation, the Committee of 
Nine very properly stressed that the setting up of a 
new organization is in nowise to be construed as any 
reflection on the fine men who have heretofore directed 
the prevention activities in the association, whether in 
the Freight Claim Division or elsewhere. The point of 
the Committee of Nine’s recommendation is that freight 
loss and damage prevention, in the raliroad industry, is 
essentially a problem for railroad operating men; that 
the Freight Claim Division still has the important func- 
tion of dealing with investigation of claims, prompt 
payment of those which have merit and defense against 
those which have not. The Freight Claim Division still 
has the big job of trying to see where responsibility 
lies in claim matters. Prevention has become so im- 
portant that it is entitled to a section all its own, directed 
by a man who has no other responsibility. 

“The plan of the Committee of Nine was carefully 
considered by the directors of the association at several 
meetings and was adopted. The Committee of Nine was 
then asked to recommend a man for the job. Their 
recommendation has now received the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee of our association.” 

The A.A.R. president also acknowledged “the fine 
cooperation we have had throughout the formulation of 
this plan, not only from Mr. Price and his fellow mem- 
bers of the Committee of Nine, but also from Art 
Schwietert, Ed Lacey (executive secretary of the N.I.T. 
League), Leland Smith (chairman of league’s commit- 
tee on prevention activities), Bob Bayer (editor of 
Traffic World) and Bill Schmidt (western editor of 
Railway Age)—with all of whom I felt free to discuss 
the development of the plan on a confidential basis as it 
went along, and whose views and criticisms, and those 
of their associates, have been most constructive and 
helpful.” 


From the Truckers 
Also speaking at the joint luncheon were members of a 


panel of “six-minute-men.” This group’s part of the 
program began with remarks by Walter F. Mullady, 
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president of A.T.A.—whose presence together with Mr. 
Faricy at the meeting was described by the latter as 
“concrete evidence that our industries know how to 
close ranks and join in a mutual effort toward a better 
America.” 

The representative of the trucking industry said that 
its claims had been reduced 30 to 40 per cent during 
the past five years, but that the level is still too high. 
He told his audience informally how, as the head of a 
trucking company, he looked at the claims figures each 
month; “raised cain”; but was soothed by information 
that “our business is up, though. You just go away and 
forget it.” He charged the trucking industry with short- 
sightedness in hiring unskilled labor—‘“Madison Street 
boys’—to handle valuable freight on the platforms, 
even though it pays them wages which ought to attract 
a more responsible type of men now working in white 
collar jobs. He expressed the hope that “we can meet 
with our good friends the railroads and come closer 
together; we have lots of valuable information to ex- 
change, to retard loss and damage, the parasite on Amer- 
ican transportation.” 

Frank H. Cross, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Shippers Advisory Boards, declared that shippers 
cannot be satisfied with loading and packing at the 
minimum standards the law allows. He hoped they would 
not let competitive pressures drive them to skimp. “For, 
in the end, the shipper pays his own claims.” 

Pointing out that “nobody likes to receive damaged 
merchandise” and that the full cost of filing and col- 
lecting claims is rarely recovered, Mr. Cross emphasized 
that, “from a relative claims standpoint, it is the car- 


load shipment which is doing the speaking and which 
needs the grease.” Here, he said, the shipper clearly has 
the duty. in his own interest, of doing a good packing 
and loading job, while the railroad clearly has the 
obligation to handle it safely over the road. 

A. G. Anderson, president of the N.I.T. League, told 
the joint audience of carrier and shipper representa- 
tives: “We have the means available for eliminating 
damage and the people who can do it. . . . The point 
is that while the know-how is available, it is of no use 
unless we are so organized that each incidence of loss 
and damage is followed through until the cause is un- 
covered and uprooted. . . . It is not enough that the re- 
ceiver recover his loss by getting payment of his claim. 
He must also tell the shipper why the damage occurred. 
The shipper must, in turn, confer with the carrier as 
to how the source of the damage may be eliminated. If 
technical advice is needed, it must be called upon... . 
Mere desire to reduce loss and damage will not. in itself, 
produce results.” 

Mr. Anderson expressed the opinion that “while we 
shippers can play an important role in this program, 
the major burden must be assumed by the carrier. To 
be sure, shippers must correct practices which cause 
loss or damage but their facilities are often not sufficient 
to determine those causes. It is up to the carriers to 
point them out, to suggest ways of correcting them. 
Where joint rail and truck movements are involved, it 
is up to each to agree on a mutual solution and not 
engage in reciprocal fault-finding. The carriers have a 
large stake in solving this problem and their earnings 
are directly related to their ability to do so.” 





“Betty Sue’ 
Pays Out in 
Seven Years 


Operating cost reductions of 87.5 per cent have en- 
abled an Indiana short-line railroad to replace its 31- 
year-old steam locomotive with a new 45-ton General 
Electric diesel-electric. 

The new locomotive, locally identified as “Betty Sue,” 
is now in operation on the Louisville, New Albany & 
Corydon. It makes daily round trips between Corydon, 
Ky., and Corydon Junction, 7.7 miles. 

Although the railroad grosses less in one year than 
the cost of the new locomotive, William Buchanan, pres- 
ident-owner of the line, points out that the diesel will 
pay for itself in less than seven years. 





An annual return of 14.6 per cent is expected on the 
capital investment of the new locomotive. Most of this 
is a result of a saving of $5,600 a year in operating and 
maintenance expense compared to similar yearly expenses 
of the old steam locomotive. 

Manufactured products, lumber, petroleum and farm 
products make up most of the tonnage carried by the 
line between Corydon and the junction, where it con- 
nects with the Southern. Mr. Buchanan says that the 
standard G. E. 300-hp. switcher can haul 325 gross tons 
on the line’s south run. Severe grades encountered on the 
return trip limit the locomotive’s load to 193 gross tons. 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC ISSUE 
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The “Grand Haven” passes ancient Morro Castle entering Havana harbor. 








The West India Fruit & Steamship Co. recently purchased a fleet of 150 box cars for general service. 


Cars Go Overnight to Cuba 


Wit the acquisition last April of a new and modern 
car ferry, the West India Fruit & Steamship Co. has in- 
creased its service between the port of Palm Beach. 
Fla., and Havana, Cuba, to better than one southbound 
sailing daily. As a matter of fact, since May 1951, when 
the ferry “New Grand Haven” was put into service, an 
average of 35 southbound sailings monthly has been 
maintained. The older “Grand Haven,” taken to a ship- 
yard at Mobile, Ala., for complete renovation and over- 
haul, will be back in service shortly, giving the company 
four car ferries in all, and sailings will be further in- 
creased to take care of steadily growing traffic. 

The railway facilities on land of this “sea-going rail- 
way’ comprise a yard at the port of Palm Beach with 
a capacity of 300 cars, which capacity is now being in- 
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creased through the construction of additional trackage. 
The company also owns two oil-burning switchers. Re- 
cently, when the box car supply was extremely tight, 
this company purchased a fleet of 150 new box cars of 
modern design and construction. Delivery of these cars 
began immediately after January 1, 1952, and, since 
the movement of cars in ferry service is quite rapid, 
the new cars will more than make up for the number of 
cars in transit on the car ferries at any one time. 
Car-ferry service between Florida and Cuba was con- 
ducted by the Florida East Coast between Key West and 
Havana for some years. With the destruction of the 
railway over the Keys by hurricane, the operations were 
moved to Fort Lauderdale. When the U. S. Navy took 
over the two car ferries of the F.E.C. early in World 
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War II, the service was temporarily abandoned. After 
the war, the. West India company purchased the car 
ferry “Grand Haven” from the Grand Trunk Western. 
had it floated down the Mississippi river from the Great 
Lakes to Mobile, where it was repaired and sent to the 
port of Palm Beach, whence service to Havana was 
inaugurated in June 1946. It was so immediately suc- 
cessful that when the two ferries that had been in service 
for the F.E.C. prior to World War II were declared sur- 
plus to Navy requirements, the West India company 
purchased them, had them reconverted into car ferries 
and put them into operation as soon as possible. They 
are the “Joseph R. Parrott” and the “Henry M. Flag- 
ler,” having a capacity of 26 railway cars each. 


Overnight to Havana 


The run of approximately 270 miles between the port 
of Palm Beach and Havana is made usually in 18 hours, 
although the “New Grand Haven” could probably re- 
duce this time by three hours if necessary. Since the 
Florida East Coast has schedules that tie in closely with 
sailing times, allowing for customs inspection, this 
means overnight service from Palm Beach to Cuba, 
except for delays due to the late arrival of documents 
required for visaing by the Cuban consul and clearance 
through the U. S. Customs. However, a customs officer 
stationed at the port of Palm Beach and a Cuban consul 
with headquarters at West Palm Beach both assist ma- 
terially in minimizing delays due to clearances. 

After the cars have been cleared through customs, 
they are switched on to the car ferries at a point ap- 
proximately one mile from the F.E.C. interchange. The 
harbor at this point is completely protected from the 
open sea by an outside reef, so that weather is not a 
delaying factor. There is only a two-foot tide at this 
point and any deviation between the tracks ashore and 
those on the decks of the car ferries is easily taken care 
of by means of an apron on which tracks are laid. The 
harbor in Havana is similarly landlocked, the entrance 
being through the relatively narrow inlet immediately 
adjacent to Morro Castle. The facilities there are owned 
by the United Railways of Havana, with which the West 
India company has a close working arrangement. 

At present, the “New Grand Haven” leaves West 
Palm Beach every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 
but the plan is to make this an every-other day sailing 
schedule to take care of the increasing business. This 
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The car ferries have open decks at the stern, permitting the handling of bulky shipments. 





ship has a capacity of some 42 large railway cars. The 
other ships normally make 12 round trips per month 
each. Cars loaded on these ferries are fastened by means 
of the customary wheel clamps and turnbuckles, with 
heavy jacks at each side to keep them stationary when 
the ferries roll or pitch with the motion of the sea. 

A large amount of less than carload freight is also 
handled by the West India company. This comes in 
package cars by the Florida East Coast and also by 
highway trucks to the freight forwarding company 
which maintains an office and warehouse at the docks. 
Here it is consolidated into carloads, for ferry loading. 

Freight that leaves Havana in the evening is always 
on its way north out of West Palm Beach by the follow- 
ing evening. Because of the late closing hours for perish- 
ables in southern Florida, the fast trains operated to the 
north by the Florida East Coast do not leave West Palm 
Beach until midnight or later, giving the West India 
company ample time to have the northbound cars of 
freight from Cuba on the interchange track. 


No Size or Weight Limit 


The West India company claims to be able to handle 
anything the railways can handle—and it does. Outsize 
objects such as a complete motorcycle drome have been 
handled to Cuba without difficulty; Ringling Brothers 
circus has also been transported to and from Cuba an- 
nually for the past three seasons. The upper deck of the 
car ferries does not extend over the car deck at the 
stern of the ships, leaving space for cars containing 
unusually large and bulky shipments to be spotted in 
these locations, so that almost any sort of bulky and un- 
wieldy lading can be handled without difficulty. 

The southbound traffic consists of a wide variety of 
general freight, with manufactured goods predominant, 
although an astonishing volume of temperate zone fruit 
such as apples, pears and grapes,.as well as other perish- 
ables sucn as meat and eggs. is shipped to Cuba under 
refrigeration. 

The northbound movement from Cuba consists largely 
of agricultural products, such as tobacco, pineapples, 
tomatoes and refined sugar. All tobacco entering the 
port must be unloaded and reweighed before forward- 
ing, according to customs regulations. Slaughterhouse 
byproducts form an important item of northbound traffic 
and. at present, there is also a very large movement of 
scrap iron from Cuba. 
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“Know how” gained from 
14 years’ experience has 
shown this traffic can be 
handled economically and 
profitably 


Written especially for Railway Age 
By G. L. GOEBEL 


Mechanical Engineer 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Loaded Highway Trailers Are Important 
Tratfic on the New Haven 


The movement of loaded highway semitrailers on flat 
cars is “old hat” —but nonetheless, a profitable business 
—up in New England. The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford has been moving this type of traffic for 14 
years, and in this time has built it up to where it now 
averages over 425 highway semitrailers per week. The 
business has, in fact, grown to the point where 200 
specially designed and constructed flat cars recently have 
been placed in service expressly for this traffic. 

Any truck line possessing the necessary certificated 
rights—as well as private truckers—may use this rail 
service; its use is not restricted. However, all users must 
comply with Interstate Commerce Commission require- 
ments and with mechanical regulations formulated by 
the railroad. Currently the service is being used by a 
number of different operators. 

Transportation charges are based on the length of 
the trailer body, up to a specified weight limit; all over 
that limit is charged for at a fixed rate per 100 lb. 
Empty trailers which have previously been handled with 
loads are accommodated at one-half the applicable charge 
for a loaded trailer. The charges are closely related to 
motor carrier over-the-road costs in southern New Eng- 
land. 


Overnight Service 
The New Haven’s entire trailers-on-flats service is 


predicated on overnight delivery of semitrailers between 
New York and Boston and the intermediate points of 
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New Haven and Providence, and between New York and 
Springfield. It is of paramount importance, therefore, 
that the equipment and methods used to load, secure, 
and unload the trailers be as simple and as foolproof 
as possible in order to prevent any possibilities of delay. 

Experience indicates that most of the semitrailers are 
delivered to the loading platforms during the latter part 
of the terminal loading period, in many cases, just prior 
to train departure time. It is essential that the loading 
operations be smooth and uninterrupted, and that the 
semitrailers be loaded as rapidly as they are delivered 
to the railroad yard. With the new flat cars, it has been 
found that loading one semitrailer per car speeds up 
the average loading time and eliminates time lost in 
matching or pairing trailers to fit on a single car. 

All of the loaded flat cars are handled on high speed 
freight trains travelling at an average speed of 45 to 
50 m.p.h. 

The loading times, yard closing times (after which no 
more semitrailers will be accepted for loading), and 
train departure times for outbound movements are shown 
in an accompanying table, along with the arrival times 
and placement times of inbound movements. As a matter 
of practice, it has been found necessary strictly to en- 
force the yard closing times, to prevent late arrivals 
from delaying departure of the train. 

Actual unloading of the semitrailers from the flat cars 
starts approximately 10 to 15 minutes after the cars are 
placed at the ramps. 

Present terminal facilities at Harlem River (loading 
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HARLEM RIVER TRAILER TERMINAL (New York) is close 
to the Oak Point receiving and dispatching yard so that 
a minimum of time and switching is required to move the 


point for New York), Boston and Providence consist 
of inclined loading ramps placed at the stub end of a 
single track so that they abut the car end. Each track 
is designed to hold from 6 to 14 cars, all of which are 
serially loaded or unloaded from a single ramp. The 
present ramps are of concrete construction, having 35-ft., 
10 per cent inclines and a 5-ft. level stub. 

An illuminated “catwalk” is placed along side of each 
loading track, level with the car floors, to provide a 
means for loading crews to move to and from flat cars 
during the loading and unloading operations. This walk 
is particularly helpful during the winter season. Storage 
bins for miscellaneous repair parts are located at stra- 
tegic intervals along this walk. Adequate housing facili- 
ties for loading crews are provided at each terminal. 


Automatic Weighing Scale 


It is intended to install an automatic weighing scale 
at the New York terminal, inasmuch as most of the 
traffic passes through this terminal. This 50-ft. scale, 
with a 50-ton capacity, will automatically weigh the 
tractor and semitrailer with its load as the unit moves 
into the terminal yard. 

All terminal yards are now being resurfaced with 
black top, so that trailers and tractors may be moved 
about speedily—particularly during bad weather. All 
yards are provided with suitable floodlighting. 

The New Haven first began movement of loaded semi- 








loaded flat cars into and out of the over-the-road trains. 
In this view all trailers have been unloaded from the flat 
cars and are parked awaiting pick-up tractors. 


trailers as an experiment. The serial end-loading method 
of placing conventional highway trailers on railroad 
flat cars was chesen at the time because of its low initial 
cost for terminal facilities and flat car fittings. Further- 
more, because it was a new and experimental type of 
service, it was deemed advisable to inaugurate the serv- 
ice on a conservative basis and watch its progress as 
well as its reception by motor carrier operators. This 
loading system has proved satisfactory in actual service 
and has been continued. 


Tractor Loading 


Except at New Haven, the actual loading and unload- 
ing of the semitrailers is handled by the New England 
Transportation Company—highway subsidiary of the 
N.Y.N.H.&H.—on a contract basis. Using their own 
tractors shippers deliver their semitrailers to parking 
spaces within the terminal yard. The N.E.T. tractor 
assigned to loading then picks up each semitrailer and 
moves it on to the flat cars at the proper loading time. 
Semitrailers are unloaded in the same manner, and 
parked in the yard. 

It has been found desirable to equip the tractors used 
for loading with an extra low back-up gear in order to ob- 
tain additional power when backing the loaded semi- 
trailers up the incline onto the flat cars. The cost of 
this extra gearing runs to approximately $600 to $800 
per tractor. This gearing has eliminated considerable 
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Views of the terminal catwalk used by loading and unloading crews, and the 
mewer concrete ramp. The catwalk railing supports 50-watt floodlamps. 
The ramp is equipped with an apron to bridge the gap to the car floor. 


maintenance expense encountered when conventional 
tractors were used. In actual experience it has been 
found between 6 and 7 minutes are required on the 
average to load a semitrailer—including the time re- 
quired to back the vehicle on to the flat car, place jacks 
in position and secure the wheel chocks and anchor 
chains. Unloading averages between 4 and 5 minutes per 
trailer. 

During loading it is necessary to lower the semi- 
trailer’s front landing gear wheels to be just barely in 
contact with the car floor. In this way they can serve 
as lateral stabilizers, supplementing the front jacks. To 
eliminate the time consuming and expensive practice of 
having a second man to hand-wind these wheels into 
position, the loading tractors have been equipped with 
a Pollard fifth wheel. This is a hydraulically operated 
mechanism which can be raised or lowered by controls 


within the operator’s cab. With this mechanism, the 
tractor operator can pick up the trailer without retract- 
ing its landing gear, back it into place on the car, then 
lower the front of the trailer to the proper height to re- 
ceive the jacks—all without leaving the cab. This Pollard 
fifth wheel costs approximately $1,500 installed, but 
has eliminated the services of a man for each tractor 
formerly required to handle landing gear adjustments 
exclusively. 

The railroad pays N.E.T. a per diem charge for each 
tractor used, which includes the driver’s wages, and all 
maintenance and operating costs of the tractor. 

Under tariff regulations, the railroad company is not 
responsible for inside loading or the condition of the 
loading when a semitrailer is received at a loading plat- 
form. 

The railroad requires that each vehicle must have 





Yard Closing Time 


Outbound Movements Inbound 
Train Movements 


Allowable for Receipt of Trailers Departure Time Train Arrival Time 
oading arly Late Early Late Early late 
Period Train Train Train Train Train Train 
RMN aa cies ere sesly aio ara earn aS aren 4:00 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 8:00 p.m. 8:30 p.m. 8:45 p.m. 10:00 p.m. 4:40 a.m. 4:55 a.m. 
Dh, ee eee re 6:00 p.m. “ 11:00 p.m. 9:00 p.m. 9:30 p.m. 11:05 p.m. 11:40 p.m. 2:55 a.m. 3:27 a.m. 
Oho a eR Revere 7:00 p.m. “ 9:30 p.m. 9:00 p.m. 11:55 p.m. 4:45 a.m. 
ROTATES 52 css bis 5.5 ds)ap GbS ees Blewe 7:00 p.m. “ 9:30 p.m. 9:00 p.m. #11:30 p.m. *2:50 a.m. 
ENT TONNE oss ok ictaces wis a ssenciare 3:00 p.m. “ 9:45 p.m. 7:30 p.m. 8:30 p.m. 9:20 p.m. 10:20 p.m. 5:10 a.m. 5:05 a.m. 
On inbound movements, cars are placed at the ramps approximately 20 minutes after train arrival. 
*To Harlem River. 
#To Boston. 
\ 
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PARKED TRAILERS in the Harlem River terminal prior to loading—and 
loaded flat cars ready to depart. The trailer-rail terminals are strate- 
gically situated within the commercial zone of each metropolitan area. 


its end or side doors securely locked and sealed by the 
shipper prior to its delivery to the railroad. 

The railroad company is liable only for claims of 
damage to the trailer body while in its possession. As a 
matter of record, such damage claims have been sur- 
prisingly few, considering the volume handled. 

As a means of checking damage claims and enforc- 
ing mechanical department regulations, each. terminal 
point is required to issue a daily “defective highway 
trailer” report which is interchanged with all other 
trailer rail terminals. with copies to the freight traffic 
department. 

This routine check has influenced shippers to main- 
tain their trailer bodies in good physical condition at 


all times. Otherwise they run the risk of a possible re- 
jection at a railroad loading terminal. 

The railroad requires that all semitrailers offered for 
shipment must be inspected by qualified mechanical de- 
partment personnel. This is to insure that all semitrailers 
accepted for movement are suitable and safe for trans- 
portation in railroad service. In the interest of uniform- 
ity--and to speed handling in the face of a rising 
volume of business—railroad regulations governing the 
acceptable types and sizes of trailer bodies, together with 
loading and inspection practice to be followed by ship- 
pers and railroad loading crews, were published in book- 
let form in 1947, Trailers are accepted or rejected by 
the railroad inspectors on the basis of these regulations. 





BENCH MARKS AND YARDSTICKS-5 


On the question of standards by which the perform- 
ance of a passenger conductor may be evaluated—on 
which the views of a railroad vice-president were set 
forth in this space in our March 17 issue—we have a 
dissenting opinion from a former railroad man, now on 
the regulatory side of transportation. This correspondent 
contends that a quite dependable quantitative evaluation 
of the performance of such an employee could be given 
by getting answers to the following check list: 


1. Proper uniform 7. Possession of timetable 
2. Proper grooming 8. Number of complaints 


3. Watch inspection prompt and commendations 
4. Working funds available 9. Correctness of records 
5. Issuance of cash fare re- 10. Assistance to passengers 
ceipt at steps 
6. Observance of basic safe- 11. Use of hatchecks 
tv rules 12. Observance of ticket 
dates 


Whenever possible. the employee should not know 
who is observing him or when, says our correspondent. 
The check might be repeated at intervals of six months 
or a year. Without putting too much reliance on any one 
report, a file of a half-dozen such checks on any one em- 
ployee. by a number of different observers, ought to 
give a pretty reliable “yardstick”; and also reveal 
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whether the employee is improving or not, and show how 
he stands compared to other employees. doing the same 
kind of work. 

Our own thought regarding this suggestion is that, 
while information on performance is essential, and so- 
called “efficiency tests” are necessary beyond question 
to insure safety—nevertheless anything suggestive of 
the “spotter” technique has to be handled with extreme 
care if employee morale is to be preserved. Perhaps this 
result could be secured if favorable reports were drawn 
to the employee’s attention—while unfavorable reports 
would indicate to supervisors wherein the employee 
needs helpful attention, but without resulting in any- 
thing like the “brownie” follow-up where safety is not 
involved. 

Violations of safety standards or gross mistreatment 
of customers just have to be matters of discipline—but 
shouldn’t most other aspects of performance be used. 
rather, as guides to supervisory activity, instead of mis- 
demeanors to be punished? 

The dissenting opinion of our correspondent raises 
some question as well as answers some. Any further 
ideas our readers may have on the subject will be wel- 
come—and will be presented here, with strict protection 
of the writer’s anonymity, if he prefers it that way. 
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Northern Pacitic 
Remodels Tourist 
Sleeping Cars 


One of the interesting achievements of the Northern 
Pacific in 1951 was the complete remodeling and recon- 
ditioning of all tourist sleeping cars used on its “North 
Coast Limited” in regular service between Chicago and 
the Pacific Northwest. As a result of this improvement 
program, travelers were assured clean, comfortable, eco- 
nomical accommodations in cars which were thus given 
a further extension of effective service life and revenue- 
earning capacity. 

The car walls were repainted in two-tone green and 
ceilings in tan to match the interior color scheme of the 
other cars in the train. Floors in the main body of the 
car were covered with deep-pile carpeting harmonizing 
with the green seat upholstery. 

The women’s room was equipped with two chairs and 
an unholstered seat. A wide shelf was installed along 
one wall as a dressing table. Two large mirrors were 
placed above the shelf and two more mirrors on the ad- 
joining wall above the upholstered seat. The commodious 
men’s room was provided with a comfortable leatherette 
upholstered sofa for daytime lounging. 

All windows have been replaced with the sealed-type. 
double-sash, dehydrated units. the frames of which are 
stainless steel. Sills are wider and windows seem larger. 
The overall appearance of the cars has been greatly 
improved, so that they present a neat and inviting ap- 
pearance. 

Among other equipment installed on these cars in con- 
junction with the improvement program are Timken 
roller bearings, tightlock couplers and rubber draft gears. 
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Daytime view of a section with deep-pile carpeting and 


modern window sash. 





Women’s room in remodeled tourist sleeping car of “’North 
Coast Limited.” 
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SEPTEMBER 1950—Here a scale model shows the 
arrangement of the east (retarder) end of the EJ. & 
E.’‘s Kirk yard at Gary, Ind., before the $5 million 

1 modernizing project was started. The model was used 
to give operating men a bird’s-eye view of the changes 
as they developed in the process of converting from 
flat switching to hump retarder operation. 





OCTOBER 1950—Some of the pieces showing the yard 
before any work was done have been replaced with 
others showing the yard as it reached the stage of con- 

2 struction marking the end of the first month. As the 
work progresses, other pieces of the old yard are lifted 
out and replaced with comparable pieces of the new- 
yard set. 


“Heres What Were Going to Do 


Where a large yard is to be revamped how can the 
various stages of the work and their effect on switching 
operations best be explained to personnel of the trans- 
portation department so that they can modify their 
operations as necessary to release the tracks needed and 
still keep traffic moving? 

One way is to prepare a series of drawings depicting 
each step of the work, but the objection to this method 
is that many operating men are untrained in reading 
blueprints and have difficulty in understanding draw- 
ings and their effect on their own work. Another way is 
to prepare a lengthy written report describing the various 
stages. Such reports are not too satisfactory as a method 
of explaining complicated situations and, anyway, this 
method requires that lengthy letters be written each time 
.a new stage is reached. 

The Elgin, Joliet & Eastern management believes it 
has hit upon an ideal solution to this problem by having 
a scale model made of part of its Kirk yard at Gary. 
Ind., where it has a project currently under way for 
converting this flat-switching yard into a retarder yard 
at a cost of about $5 million. 

Built by Barnes & Reinecke, Inc., Chicago, to a hori- 
zontal and vertical scale of 1 in. to 20 ft. from drawings 
furnished by the railroad, the model is 3 ft. 6 in. wide 
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to Your Yard 


Adjustable replica of a large yard-revamp- 
ing project gives operating men a three- 
dimensional perspective on how track 
changes will affect switching operations 


by 7 ft. 1114 in. long, and shows the relative ground 
elevations as well as tracks, turnouts, railroad cross- 
ings, and buildings. In the model the earth and ballast 
are made of red clay molded under infrared heat, the 
tracks and ties are of steel, and the buildings and cars 
are of wood. All the parts are painted with lacquers in 
colors corresponding to those of their full-size counter- 
parts. 

The model has two sets of 29 removable pieces each, 
this number being required to conform with the pro- 
jected steps of the project. When put together like a 
large jig-saw puzzle the 29 pieces of one set show the 
flat-switching yard before any work was done on the 
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AUGUST 30, 1951—Subsequent steps involved the 
removal of portions of the tracks of the existing 14- 
track receiving yard on the south (right), the remaining 
portions being connected with a new ladder track, 
followed by construction of classification tracks. 





THE END OF 1951 saw the retarder leads to the south- 
erly (right) track groups connected and ready for 
service, Meanwhile, the tracks remaining in the old 
flat-switching yard continue in service, being switched 
mostly from the west. 
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DECEMBER 1, 1951—Almost three groups of classifica- 
tion tracks had been completed on the north side of 
the yard (left) and the yard office, a floodlight tower 
and the retarder control had been constructed. At this 
stage, the project was about 70 per cent completed. 





FOR THE FUTURE, it was anticipated that the next 
step would be to connect the northerly track groups 
with the hump and retarders to put these tracks in 
service. Switching of the remaining tracks of the old 
flat-switching yard will be handled from the west end. 
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yard set with one of the new. Other pieces can be seen 
near the edge of the table (upper left). 





WHEN CHANGES ARE COMPLETED, the yard will 

9 appear as the model is arranged in this view. The 
tracks shown in the upper right are part of a 14-track 
receiving yard on the south. 


project, while the second set shows the hump-retarder 
yard as it will appear when completed. Each piece of 
each set is similar in shape and size to the comparable 
piece of the other set. As work progresses, the pieces 
representing the old yard are lifted out and replaced 
by the comparable pieces of the new-yard set. 

The base of the replica is a sheet of plywood which is 
rimmed with a wood rail. On this base, the various 
pieces have been outlined and numbered in crayon so 


HOW IT’S DONE—Modernizing individual portions of 
the old flat-switching yard on the scale model is merely 
7 a matter of replacing one of the 29 pieces of the old- 





A LATER STAGE—removal of isolated portions of the 
old yard—will be followed by laying the run-around 
8 track to the left of the hump and connecting the 
caboose tracks (upper left). At extreme upper left is 
lead track te a northerly receiving yard (not shown), 


that the proper piece can be readily selected for insertion. 
In addition, dowel pegs—two for each piece—project 
above the plywood surface for holding the pieces in 
proper position. Each piece also has an individual base 
of plywood, with holes on the underside for fitting the 
pegs of the main base and with two wire eye-screws, 
inserted from the top, for lifting the piece into and out 
of position. 

The model rests on a heavy table placed in the field 
construction office of S. H. Shepley, assistant chief en- 
gineer of the E. J. & E., who is in direct charge of the 
construction work. Whenever the project has reached 
the end of one work stage, as when a group of tracks 
served by one retarder has been completed, the inter- 
ested operating and engineering officers are notified so 
that a consultation can be had around the model. The 
operating consultants generally include P. T. Moran, 
general manager; P. H. Verd, general superintendent; 
J. W. O'Neill, assistant general superintendent; M. R. 
Joyce, superintendent, Gary division; and W. R. Walter, 
trainmaster. The engineering department is usually rep- 
resented by F. G. Campbell, chief engineer; Mr. Shepley; 
and R. V. Dangremond, special roadmaster. 

During the consultations, the proper pieces of the old 
yard are removed from the model and the comparable 
new ones are inserted to show how switching work will 
be affected. The work is discussed and switching opera- 
tions agreed upon so that all concerned will have a clear 
conception of the new stage of the project. The model 
is always available for inspection by any of the interested 
parties for refreshing memories; even the conductors 
and switchmen frequently examine the model to help 
them in their work. Being three dimensional, the replica 
gives a true bird’s-eye view of the east end of the yard 
in various stages. Both operating and engineering per- 
sonnel report that it is proving invaluable in helping to 
plan shifts in operations incident to carrying out this 
complicated project under traffic. 
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One of the two 6,000-hp., 11,000-volt, 25-cycle Ignitron-rectifier locomotives. This 
locomotive has a 2(B-B-B) wheel arrangement, while that of its counterpart is 2(C-C). 
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The 4,000-hp. gas turbine locomotive now in service on the Pennsylvania. 


New Locomotive Types .. . 


° Steam 
* Gas Turbine 
° Straight Electric 


New information concerning performance and the pres- 
ent status of three new types of locomotives developed by 
Baldwin-Westinghouse was presented by W. A. Brecht, 
manager, Transportation Engineering Department, West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, at the March 20 meeting 
of the New York Railroad Club. 

The straight-electric locomotives are the two, 2-unit, 
6,000-hp., ignitron rectifier locomotives built for the 
Pennsylvania. These locomotives, which take 25-cycle 
11,000-volt a.c. power from an overhead contact wire 
and convert it to direct current for the operation of stand- 
ard diesel traction motors, were described in the Feb- 
ruary 11 Railway Age. 

Successful operation of these units, Mr. Brecht said, 
required the solving of three new problems: the effect 
of vibration and shock on the ignitron tubes; the amount 
of traction motor heating which might be caused by an 
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a.c. current ripple; and possible interference with way- 
side communication circuits. All of these either proved 
not to be problems at all, or have been satisfactorily 
resolved. 

Both of the ignitron locomotives have given a good 
account of themselves in service. On February 19, one 
of them hauled a train consisting of 162 loaded coal 
cars, almost a mile and a quarter long, from Enola yard, 
near Harrisburg, Pa., to Morrisville, Pa. An average 
speed of 30 m.p.h. was maintained over the 130-mile 
route. This was more than 400,000 gross ton-miles per 
train-hour. 

The present market for locomotives of this type is of 
course limited, but they lend themselves easily to stand- 
ardization, and the builders feel they may hasten a re- 
vival of interest in railroad electrification. 


Gas-Turbine-Electric Locomotive 


Concerning the performance of the Westinghouse gas- 
turbine-electric locomotive, Mr. Brecht said: “Our gas 
turbine first ran on the test-stand in 1946, and our. loco- 
motive first saw service about two years ago. We have 
had our troubles with it, including turbine blade failures 


’ 
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Side elevation of the steam-electric locomotive now being built for the 
Norfolk & Western showing the location of the principal pieces of equipment. 


due to an over-temperature incident and many difficulties 
in learning how to handle bunker C oil on a locomotive. 
It has been in and out of service for changes several 
times.” 

“Most recently, it went into service on the Pennsyl- 
vania between Harrisburg and Altoona, Pa., about a 
month ago. It makes a round trip daily, hauling a heavy 
express train on a fast passenger schedule. Its operation 
in this service has been most encouraging, with not a 
single detention chalked up against it yet. 

“Briefly, this locomotive is a 4,000-hp. unit contain- 
ing two 2,000-hp. turbine-generator sets, placed side-by- 
side with a central aisle. It is a passenger locomotive, 
geared for 100 m.p.h. service. The cab is shorter than 
a standard passenger car, and is carried directly on four 
identical 4-wheel trucks without intermediate span bol- 
sters. Tracking qualities with this unconventional run- 
ning gear have been extremely good.” 

All eight axles are motored. The standard diesel loco- 
motive traction motor is used on this gas-turbine loeo- 
motive and, in fact, this same motor is used on all three 
of the locomotives Mr. Brecht discussed. 


Steam-Turbine Locomotive 


“It is our intention,” he said, “to send the locomotive 
west in the near future, where availability of cheap 
residual fuels make this type of motive power most 
attractive at the present time.” 

A steam turbine-electric locomotive with a high press- 


ure boiler is now being built for the Norfolk & Western. 
Delivery is expected about November 1952. Concerning 
this development, Mr. Brecht said: 

“This locomotive will have a thermal efficiency about 
double that of the conventional steam reciprocating loco- 
motive, and it should operate with a lower fuel bill than 
diesels of the same capacity. It is expected to go into 
service about the first of next year. 

“This is a three-way development, with Babcock & 
Wilcox supplying the high-pressure, high temperature 
boiler, Westinghouse the turbine and electrical equip- 
ment, and Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton the locomotive me- 
chanical parts. The heart of this unit will be the boiler, 
a grate fired, forced draft, water-tube boiler producing 
steam at 600 p.s.i. and 900 deg. F. total temperature. 
This boiler has already undergone long and rigorous 
tests. It provides steam to a single turbine which ex- 
hausts to atmosphere and is geared to two tandem- 
mounted generators rating 4,500 hp. for traction. The 
locomotive rests on four identical three-axle trucks with 
every axle motored. Coal is carried on the locomotive, 
and the trailing tender (not shown in the drawing) car- 
ries water only.” 

Speaking on the same program with Mr. Brecht was 
E. X. Hallenberg, assistant director of Westinghouse re- 
search. He traced the history of research work and out- 
lined its application to Westinghouse industries. He also 
gave assurance that research will contribute impor- 
tantly to increasing the efficiency and operational life of 
the locomotives now undergoing development. 








The Jersey Central Lines officially opened its modernized 
and remodeled westbound passenger station (right), at Plain- 
field, N. J., on March 22. The old building (left), had been 
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opened in 1901. Railroad, civic and business officers attended 
opening-day ceremonies. The outside of the new building 
is two-toned grey masonry with green trim. 
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Transport Session Planned 
For U. S. Chamber Meeting 


A luncheon session on “Government 
in Transportation” will be among pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which will be held from April 
28 through April 30 in Washington. 
D.C. The transport session will be 
held April 29 at the Mayflower Hotel. 

Speakers will be Secretary of Com- 
merce Charles Sawyer, who will dis- 
cuss “Our Role in Transportation”: 
and Charles H. Beard, general traffic 
manager, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., whose subject will be “Govern- 
ment Promotional Activities—An Ap- 
praisal.” 

A. L. M. Wiggins, chairman of the 
board, Atlantic Coast Line, will be the 
speaker at one of the meeting’s two 
annual-dinner sessions, which will be 
held simultaneously at Mayflower and 
Statler Hotels. Mr. Wiggins will speak 
at the Statler dinner. 


1.C.C. Further Delays 
Truck-Leasing Rules 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed the effective date of its 
order prescribing truck-leasing rules 
until after the termination of court 
proceedings involving appeals from the 
order. The appeals are now before the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The commission order was entered 
May 8, 1951, in the Ex Parte No. MC- 
43 proceeding. (Railway Age of May 
28, 1951, page 61.) 


Intrastate Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has instituted an investigation of intra- 
state freight rates in Missouri. The 
commission’s action was in response 
to a petition wherein Missouri railroads 
called attention to the Missouri Public 
Service Commission’s refusal to au- 
thorize increases in line with those ap- 
proved by the I.C.C. for interstate ap- 
plication. The proceeding is docketed 
as No. 31003. 

Meanwhile. the commission has is- 
sued a report which found that unjust 
discrimination against interstate com- 
merce has resulted from the Louisiana 
Public Service Commission’s failure to 
approve increases in rates on various 
commodities. At the same time, the 
commission refused to condemn Loui- 
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siana rates on several other commodi- 
ties. This proceeding was docketed as 
No. 30783. No order accompanied the 
report, but the commission stated that 
one would be issued unless the Louisi- 
ana commission advised that the ad- 
justments called for would be ap- 
proved. 


Railroad Retirement 
Board’s Annual Report 


A total of $368,900,000 in retirement, 
survivor, unemployment and _ sickness 
benefits was drawn by 781,000 men. 
women and children under provisions 
of the Railroad Retirement and Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Acts 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1951. These payments bring to more 
than $2.8 billion the grand total of 
benefits paid in the 15 years of rail- 
road social insurance. Over half of 
this total has been paid out in the last 
four years. 

Beneficiaries and benefit payments 
under the retirement act in the last fis- 
cal year were somewhat higher, while 
those under the Unemployment In- 
surance Act were much lower, than for 
the previous year. The chief ‘factor was 
a sharp decline in unemployment bene- 
fits from the high point reached in the 
1949-50 fiscal year. 

The board reports that, in contrast 
to some previous years, strikes had lit- 
tle effect on rail traffic and employ- 
ment. 

Except for a brief rise during the 
winter months, unemployment declined 
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steadily throughout the board’s year. 
In July 1950, the peak month of unem- 
ployment, the number of persons regis- 
tering for unemployment benefits was 
about four per cent of the total of 
those working, plus those registering for 
benefits. By the last month of the fiscal 
year (June 1951), this rate had drop- 
ped to one per cent. The average num- 
ber unemployed in this month was the 
lowest for any month since December 
1945. 

On June 30 the balance in the re- 
tirement account was $2,419,262,000 — 
an increase of $355,611,000 for the 
year. The board emphasized that this 
balance is the reserve of the retirement 
system — not a surplus. The board said 
that it is “much more than offset by li- 
abilities accrued with respect to serv- 
ice already performed.” 

Of the $5.4 million appropriated for 
administration of the retirement and 
survivor program, $4.7 million was ac- 
tually spent — some $200,000 less than 
in the preceding year. This expenditure 
amounted to 1.5 cents for each dollar 
of benefits paid and 0.8 cent for each 
dollar of taxes collected. 

Total income for the unemployment 
insurance account was $32,909,000. Ex- 
penditures totaled $51,795,000. This left 
a balance at the end of the year of 
$765,833,000 — $18,886,000 less than at 
the beginning. The board admitted that 
this decline was “substantial” but 
pointed out that it was smaller than 
that of the two preceding years. It said 
that payments would probably continue 
to exceed income as long as the 0.5 per 
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cent contribution rate remains in effect. 
This rate is paid — entirely by the em- 
ployer — so long as the balance in the 
fund is above $450,000,000. It has been 
in effect since January 1, 1948, and the 
board expects it to continue “for some 
years to come.” 

Administrative expenses were con- 
siderably higher — percentage-wise — 
than for the preceding year because of 
“the lower workload.” They constituted 
14.2 per cent of the unemployment, 
and 7.1 per cent of the sickness, bene- 


fits paid. 


Former Senator White Dies 
Wallace H. White, Jr., 74, former 


senator from Maine, died at his home 
in Auburn, Me., on March 31. 

Mr. White, a Republican, served in 
the Senate from 1937 through 1948. 
He was Senate majority leader and 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce during 
the 1946-1948 term of the Republican- 
controlled 80th Congress. 


Royster Sees Need to Iron 
Out Transport “Problems” 


Paul F. Royster, director of the Of- 
fice of Transportation, Department of 
Commerce, last week told graduates of 
American University’s sixth Rail Trans- 
portation Institute that he hopes the 
time will soon come when leaders of 
different transport agencies “sit down 
together and settle their problems.” 

Mr. Royster, who spent more than 30 
years in railroad service before enter- 
ing government last year, spoke on 
“The Mobilization of Transportation.” 
He said he was proud to report that 
transportation has met the country’s 
mobilization needs to date. 

Our transportation system is the 
most elaborate and most efficient on 
the face of the earth, despite its having 
grown up like “Topsy,” he continued. 
He added that one matter still in need 


THE GRADUATING CLASS of American University’s sixth 


Rail Transportation Institute. Twenty-four railroad men were 
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of settlement is for different agencies 
to work out “which will handle what.” 
It’s essential that “cutthroat competi- 
tion” be ended, he said. 

Traditionally, government has as- 
sumed the role of regulator and pro- 
moter of transportation, he told the 
class. The “most important” thing to- 
day, he said, is for government to pro- 
vide “wise regulation” of transportation. 
He said the user of transportation 
should be as protected as the provider, 
and it should not be required that one 
agency of transportation collect full 
rates from shippers when another col- 
lects only a part. 

Dr. J. J. Robbins, acting president 
of the university, presented certificates 
to 47 graduates of the institute. Mal- 
colm P. Richards, secretary to the exe- 
cutive vice-president, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, delivered the class 
address. 

Among the graduates were the fol- 
lowing railroad men: 

Leon Atkinson, Jr.. traveling car agent, 
Norfolk & Western; Thomas D. Bickham, 


transportation inspector, Indiana Harbor 


Belt; R. H. Blassingame, trainmaster, 
Texas & Pacific; Theodore K. Brown, 
clerk to general manager, New York 


Central; Frank Eklund, mechanical en- 
gineer, Rutland; James O. Elliott, student 
supervisor, St. Louis-San Francisco; Wal- 
ter E. Hamersly, traveling freight agent, 
N. & W.: James W. Hetherington, per- 
sonnel examiner, McKeesport Connecting; 
R. Paul Hock, traveling freight agent, 
N. & W.; William H. Kimmick, superin- 
tendent, Johnstown & Stony Creek; E. R. 
Latchaw, trainmaster, Donora Southern; 
Robert C. Marquis, transportation in- 
spector, N.Y.C.; C. L. Marsh, Jr., trans- 
portation inspector, N.Y.C.; G. W. Mere- 
dith, assistant master mechanic, N. & W.; 
W. Fred Mowen, chief clerk to superin- 
tendent, Western Maryland; John A. Reed, 
Jr., diesel supervisor, St. L.-S.F.; Peter 
R. Reese, general agent, St. L.-S.F.; B. 
V. Reynolds, assistant general freight 
agent, T. & P.; Mr. Richards; W. L. 
Richardson, vice-president, Quanah, Acme 
& Pacific; Adam Robertson, Jr., yard- 
master, N.Y.C.; W. T. Rutherford, general 





agent, St. L.-S.F.; Frank H. Sturges, 
superintendent of transportation, Cali- 
fornia Western, and James M. Watkins, 
brakeman, Panhandle & Santa Fe. 

Also in the class was Harvey C. Grif- 
fith, Jr., commercial engineer of the 
Transportation division of General 
Electric. Three other students were 
from the Israel Railways, while another 
represented the Iraqui State Railway. 
The institute was directed by Dr. L. M. 
Homberger, professor of transportation 
at the university. 


American U. to Hold Fifth 
Foreign Transport Institute 


The American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will conduct its fifth Foreign 
Transportation Institute from May 6 
through May 23. Like those of its pre- 
decessors, the institute’s course has 
been prepared with the cooperation of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, and Military Sea Transportation 
Service. 

Railroad men whe will participate 
include Neil R. McCormick, assistant 
general freight agent. New York Cen- 
tral, and G. C. Randall, manager of 
port traffic. Association of American 
Railroads. 

Applications for admission and re- 
quests for information should be sent 
to Dr. L. M. Homberger, the American 
University, 1901 F. street, N.W., Wash- 
ington. 6, D. C. Dr. Homberger is 
director of the institute 


Steel Founders’ Society 
Confers Honor Awards 


National medal awards for outstand- 
ing leadership in the steel casting in- 
dustry were announced on March 18 
by F. Kermit Donaldson, executive vice- 
president of the Steel Founders’ So- 
ciety of America. The society, observing 
its 50th anniversary, held its annual 





among those attending the three-week course, which was 
conducted by Dr. L. M. Homberger, professor of transportation. 
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meeting in Chicago recently, attended 
by more than 300 top management. 
sales, scientific, technical and operating 
executives from all parts of the coun- 
try. 

James Suttie, vice-president of Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries, received the Lo- 
renz Memorial gold medal, the society’s 
top award. The organization’s Techni- 
cal and Operating gold medal for 1951 
was awarded to Luther A. Kleber, vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing of 
the General Stee] Casting Corporation. 
Harold H. Johnson, chief metallurgist 
at the Sharon, Pa., plant of the National 
Malleable & Steel Castings Co.. received 
the annual Steel Foundry Facts award 
for excellence of material published in 
the society’s technical publication. 

Presentation of the awards was made 
at a special luncheon session, at which 
formal announcement also was made 
by Mr. Donaldson of the elections of 
H. A. Forsberg, vice-president, Conti- 
nental Foundry & Machine Co., as presi- 
dent of the society, and of Carl F. 
Barchfeld, sales manager, Commercial 
Steel Casting Company, as vice-presi- 
dent. Arthur S. Breithaupt. vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager, Dodge Steel 
Company, was elected a director and 
executive committee member to serve 
with Messrs. Forsberg and Barchfeld. 
Mr. Forsberg also will serve as chair- 
man of the board of directors and the 
executive and budget committee. 


2nd Quarter Loadings 
Seen Down 0.5 Per Cent 


Freight car loadings in the second 
quarter of 1952 are expected to be 0.5 
per cent below those in the same period 
of 1951, according to estimates of the 
13 regional Shippers Advisory Boards. 

On the basis of those estimates, load- 
ings of 32 principal commodity groups 
will be 8,146,723 cars in the second 
quarter of 1952 compared with 8,183.- 
625 actual carloadings for the same 
commodities in the corresponding per- 
iod in the preceding year. Ten boards 
estimated a decrease and three esti- 
mated an increase in loadings for the 
second quarter of 1952 compared with 
the same period of 1951. 

The tabulation shows actual loadings 
for each district in the second quarter 
of 1951, the estimated loadings for the 
second quarter of 1952, and percentage 
of changes. 


Actual Estimated 
Loadings Loadings 
Shippers Secon Second 
Advisory Quarter, Quarter, Percent 
Boards 1951 1952 Decrease 
New England 124,709 122,832 15 
Atlantic States 848,861 848,534 0.04 
Allegheny 1,015,641 1,054,846 3.9 inc. 
Ohio Valley 1,011,680 1,006,989 0.5 
Southeast 1,067,386 1,060,955 0.6 
Great Lakes 656,972 661,480 0.7 inc. 
Central Western 252,832 237,612 6.0 
Mid-West 904,096 874,769 3.3 
Northwest 743,430 766,766 3.1 inc. 
Trans-Missouri- 

Kansas 374,658 363,211 3.0 
Southwest 505,087 503,471 0.3 
Pacific Coast 396,023 382,942 3.3 
Pacific Northwest 282, 250 262, 316 7 





TOTAL 8,183,625 8,146,723 05 

The boards expect an increase in the 
second quarter of 1952, compared with 
the same period one year ago, in the 
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MONEY DOES CROW OW TREES 


THE LEGENDARY PAUL BUNYAN, with 
one knowing squint, could estimate the 
board feet of lumber and other forest 
products contained in an acre of timber. 
So that modern foresters may emulate 
him, the Chicago & North Western‘s 
forestry department has devised this 
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“‘poor man’s Paul Bunyan’’—a double- 
faced calculator that comes up with the 
answer in cords or board feet for pulp- 
wood, logs or lumber. It also provides 
a means of calculating quickly the 
number of cords of pulpwood that can 
be carried in various freight cars. 





loading of 12 and a decrease in 20 of 
the commodity groups listed. Among 
those showing increases are: Frozen 


foods and vegetables, 15.3 percent; ma- 


chinery and boilers, 8.8 percent; chem- 
icals and explosives, 6.4 percent; salt, 
6.3 percent; ore and concentrates, 5.8 
percent; gravel, sand and stone, 3.2 
percent; food products in cans and 
packages, 2.5 percent; livestock, 2.2 
percent; iron and steel, 1.9 percent; 
and coal and coke, 0.9 percent. 

Commodities for which decreases are 
estimated include the following: Auto- 
mobiles and trucks, 35.3 percent; cot- 
ton, 29.3 percent; potatoes, 15.9 per- 
cent; vehicle parts, 9.3 percent; citrus 
fruits, 7.9 percent; grain, 6.9 percent; 
lumber and forest products, 5.9 per- 
cent; lime and plaster, 3.8 percent; 
hay, straw and alfalfa, 3.5 percent; 
fresh fruits other than citrus fruits, 3.2 
percent; paper, paperboard and _pre- 
pared roofing, 2.7 percent; and agri- 
cultural implements and vehicles other 
than automobiles, 2.1 percent. 


Official Lines Must Modify 
Plan for C.&D. Charges 


Division 3 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ordered cancela- 
tion of tariffs whereby railroads in Of- 
ficial territory undertook to extend 
their plan of charging for collection 
and delivery services to interterritorial 
traffic. 

The division’s report, in I. & S. Doc- 
ket No. 5960, is without prejudice to 
the establishment of charges on the in- 
terterritorial traffic on the same basis 
as those applicable on like traffic 
(lc.l. and any-quantity shipments) 
moving intraterritorially. 

The intraterritorial traffic is subject 
to the same scale of charges (ranging 
from 10 to 37 cents per 100 lb.) that 
were proposed for interterritorial ship- 
ments; but it has the benefit of tariff 
provisions which result in free collec- 


tion and delivery services or “in-lieu” 
allowances to shippers on movements 
of more than 300 miles. It was the 
lack of such provisions in the interter- 
ritorial tariffs which prompted the 
commission to condemn them. 

New tariffs with such provisions, and 
the same scale of proposed c.o.d. 
charges, would be approved, the divi- 
sion stated. 


Long Island’s Bulk Mail 
Service Shifted to Trucks 


Transportation of bulk mail to and 
from Long Island, New York, was 
shifted last week from the Long Island 
to a fleet of trucks Jeased from L. T. 
Stevenson, Inc., and operated by the 
Postal Transportation Service. The 
shift is expected to relieve the road of 
yearly losses of $300,000 incurred in 
mail handling. 

Until the shift the Long Island car- 
ried 1,300,000 bags of mail each year 
from Long Island points and 2,550,000 
bags to the island. First class mail, 
newspapers, special deliveries. and 
other preferred mail were not affected 
by the change. Thirteen eastbound and 
nine westbound mail trains will be 
dropped and the road will effect addi- 
tional savings in former payments to 
the Pennsylvania for handling mail at 
Pennsylvania Station in New York. 


N.Y. State Authorized to 
Collect New Truck Tax 


By its recent action in dissolving 
the injunction which has delayed col- 
lection of New York state’s weight- 
distance tax on long-distance commer- 
cial trucks, the state Court of Appeals 
has opened the way to full enforcement 
of the highway revenue measure en- 
acted by the New York legislature at 
its 1951 session. 

The law, sponsored by State Senator 
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WITH 67 “OLD-TIMERS” and seven still active ‘‘guests’’ on 
hand, the “‘No Work—No Worry Club” held its eighth 
annual reunion last month at the Grey Gull Inn, Clear- 
water, Fla. The club is composed principally of retired rail- 
road and industrial traffic executives, though some of its 


‘“‘members” are still active in the traffic and transportation 
field. George F. Hichborn, of Clearwater Beach, former direc- 
tor of traffic of the United States Rubber Company, is 
‘president’ while Charles W. Braden, traffic manager, Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corporation, handles publicity. 









George Manning, of Rochester, went 
into effeci last October 1, and tax col- 
lections will be retroactive to that date. 
All other features of the law have been 
in force since then, as the injunction 
obtained by representatives of truck 
operators applied only to collection of 
taxes. 

The case reached the state Court of 
Appeals following a March 10 decision 
by the Appellate Division of the state 
Supreme Court, when a_ five-judge 
bench unanimously upheld all parts of 
the act, but referred it to the Court of 
Appeals for decision on certain points 
of law. The latter court, while immedi- 
ately dissolving the injunction, reserved 
decision on other features until its 
April term. 

The law itself was briefly outlined 
in Railway Age March 19, 1951, page 
68. 


Railroads Get More 
Amortization Certificates 


Certificates of necessity authorizing 
accelerated amortization of facilities for 
tax purposes were approved for 38 rail- 
roads during the period from February 
4 to February 16, the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration has announced. The 
certificates were approved by D.P.A. 
upon recommendation of the Defense 
Transport Administration. 

The 38 roads for which certificates 
were approved are listed below. The 
percentage figure in each case shows 
the amount that can be written off in 
five years. 

Akron, Canton & Youngstown, $1,259.- 
814, 70 per cent. 

Atlantic & Danville, $150,000, 55 per 
cent. 

Atlantic Coast Line, $859,316, 55 per 
cent. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, $27,330,- 
000, 70 per cent. 
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Baitimore & Ohio, $5,829,764, 55 per 
cent. 

Belt of Chicago, $1,259,432, 55 per cent. 

Cambria & Indiana, $2,000,000, 70 per 
cent. 

Central of New Jersey, $337,828, 70 per 
cent, and $170,699, 60 per cent. 

Charleston & Western Carolina, $1,815,- 
000, 55 per cent. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, $720,000, 60 per 
cent. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, $1,980,- 
000, 70 per cent. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois, $307,758, 
55 per cent. 

Chicago & Illinois Western, $105,000. 
55 per cent. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, $1.- 
375,000, 70 per cent. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, $743.- 
000, 70 per cent. 

Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, $295,500. 
55 per cent. 

Detroit Terminal, $98,532, 55 per cent. 

Interstate, $800,000, 70 per cent. 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, $300,000, 55 
per cent. 

Kentucky & Indiana Terminal, $501.- 
623, 55 per cent. 

Lakeside & Marblehead, $183,000, 55 
per cent. 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming, $1,890,000. 
70 per cent. 

Lehigh Valley, $2.209,868, 70 per cent. 

Louisiana Midland, $104,330, 55 per 
cent. 

Louisville & Nashville, $7,872,566, 55 
per cent. 

Maryland & Pennsylvania, $205,000, 55 
per cent. 

Missouri Pacific, $206,500, 40 per cent. 

New York Central, $22,697,374, 55 per 
cent. 

Niagara Junction, $690,000, 55 per cent. 

Pennsylvania, $40,381,000, 55 per cent, 
and $122,462, 40 per cent. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, $1,588,556, 55 
per cent. 

Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny, 
$197,288, 55 per cent. 

Reading, $10,929,860, 70 per cent, and 
$1,327.800, 60 per cent. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 


$1,443,372, 55 per cent. 

Union, $1,295,000, 55 per cent. 

Virginian, $1,711,500, 70 per cent. 

Washington Terminal, $248,843, 55 per 
cent. 

Youngstown & Northern, $114,000, 55 
per cent. 

In its report for the period from 
February 16 to February 29, D.P.A. 
showed that certificates were then ap- 
proved for 21 railroads, as listed be- 
low. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, $20,000,- 
000, 55 per cent. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, $815,300, 40 per 
cent. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, $1,405,- 
000, 70 per cent. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, $8,475,- 
165, 55 per cent. 

Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer, 
$307,758, 55 per cent. 

Columbia, Newberry & Laurens, $260,- 
000, 70 per cent. 

Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range, $578,- 
900, 40 per cent. 

Illinois Central, $172,000, 55 per cent, 
and $390,782, 40 per cent. (The $390,782 
was qualified by a footnote which said it 
would be reduced by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue “at a later date upon de- 
termination of the cost of certain facili- 
Hess... 9 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, $300,000, 55 
per cent. 

Louisiana & Arkansas, $745,000, 55 per 
cent. 

Louisville & Nashville, $3,350,000, 55 per 
cent. 

Minnesota Western, $57,353, 55 per cent. 

Mississippi Export, $76,687, 55 per cent. 

Missouri-Illinois, $743,000, 70 per cent. 

New York Central, $628,800, 55 per cent. 

Peoria & Pekin Union, $208,400, 55 per 
cent. 

St. Mary’s $139,319, 55 per cent, and 
$192,370, 50 per cent. 

Toledo Terminal, $201,121. 55 per cent. 

Western Maryland, $4,751.154, 70 per 
cent, $375,000, 60 per cent, and $414,- 
144, 40 per cent. 

Western Pacific, $2,235.350, 55 per cent. 
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Wisconsin Central, $1,346,700, 55 per 
cent, $1,099,600, 70 per cent, and $66,- 
477, 40 per cent. 

In its report for the period from 
March 1 to March 7, D.P.A. showed 
that certificates then approved included 
those listed below. 





.--An 86-ton steel girder, said to 
be the largest ever made in Canada, 
recently was loaded on three flat cars 
for shipment over Canadian National 
lines from Lachine, Que., to Hamilton, 
Ont. The girder, one of 14 being fab- 
ricated at the Lachine plant of the 
Dominion Bridge Company to form part 
of a new open hearth shop under con- 
struction at Hamilton, was 112 ft. long 
and 12 ft. 3 in. high. Loading opera- 
tions were carried out by two 60-ton 
cranes, which loaded the girder on two 
C.N. depressed center flat cars with an 
idler car in the middle. 

...-Montana‘s largest city—Great 
Falls—now has its first direct train 
service to Chicago and to the Pacific 
Northwest, since the Great Northern 
began operating the streamlined “‘West- 
ern Star’ via Great Falls instead of on 
the direct line between Havre and 
Shelby. Although the new route is long- 
er, the overall schedule of the train re- 
mains unchanged. Intra-state connecting 
services have been extensively revised 
to conform with the new routing (Rail- 
way Age, January 14, page 15). 

... Full dieselization of the Texas & 
Pacific will probably become a reality 
early this month. The road is currently 
taking delivery on 16 road and switch- 
ing units which will displace the last 
steam locomotives it operates. Accord- 
ing to schedule, the last diesel units 
of the order should be on the property 
within the first week of April. 

... All regularly scheduled passenger 
trains on the Rock Island will be diesel- 
powered following delivery of six new 
2,250-hp. “E-8’ passenger units by 
the Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation. Dieselization start- 
ed on the Rock Island in 1936. Now 
the company expects to have all freight 
and switching services (except a few 
freight runs on a single division) diesel- 
powered by the end of 1952—the road's 
100th anniversary. 

... The Great Northern has urged 
householders, farm owners and local 
merchants to “look around your place 
for worn out or obsolete metal and sell 
it to your local scrap dealer who knows 
how urgently it is needed.’’ The appeal 
was in the form of an advertisement 
that appeared in daily, weekly and farm 
publications in nine states. At the top of 
the ad was a photograph of a “‘whale- 
back” steamer that carried the first 
cargo of Minnesota iron ore from the 
G.N.’s docks at Allouez, Wis., in 1892. 
The ad termed scrap metal a “cash 
crop urgently needed by steel mills.’’ 
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Atlantic Coast Line, $104,150, 55 per 
cent. 

Chicago Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
$17,398,253, 55 per cent. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, $92.,- 
350, 40 per cent. 

Lehigh Valley, $3,540,535, 55 per cent. 

Western Fruit Express, $3,769,800, 70 
per cent. 

Another recent statement issued by 
D.P.A. showed that 15 “major” indus- 
trial-expansion programs have won ap- 
proval for 7,188 certificates of necessity 
involving proposed expenditures of 
$14.6 billion. Certificates granted for 
railroad facilities and for other trans- 
portation and storage facilities have to- 
taled 887 and they have contemplated 
expenditures totaling $2.6 billion—17.7 
per cent of the proposed outlays for all 
of the “major” programs. The only 
larger program listed was that involv- 
ing iron and steel facilities, for which 
prospective expenditures total $2.8 bil- 
lion, or 19.3 per cent of the total. 


January Accidents 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public its Bureau of Railway 
Economics and Statistics’ preliminary 
summary of “steam railway” accidents 
for January, with comparative figures 
for the same month of last year. The 
compilation, subject to revision, follows: 


Month of 
Item January 
1952 1951 
Number of train accidents* ...... 901 1,024 
Number of accidents resulting in 
COMMNNEE) 2i5-kics o ctelecssecwees 52 60 
Number of casualties in train, train- 
service and nontrain accidents: 
Trespassers: 
WIM rico. a55 v1 sievss tate cress 54 47 
BURGER ice 6b cic ocie's'oc es 64 57 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train accidents* 
NINO a5 5a ora orereaecereiovel eines <s es 
WOME es cisva orc nesses ores waders. 17 4 
(b) In train-service accidents 
WOR rea foircg hae dooie siestets 1 e 
SIERO ars iors. aiays ices ceielere wid 144 124 
Travelers not on trains: ; 
WNNEONE odo isinis: oi everercinrestewawe es ae 
EMI oS Sas ies siélesin ces 56 66 
Employees on duty 
oo ASE ee rere 37 32 
Rr eee 1,975 2,184 
All other nontrespassers:** 
IGGL omic cae alae womens 168 156 
WONTON 5. nin: 5 ha oiai'ore etears ae 567 702 
Total—All classes of persons: 
err ner 260 235 
NIVIURMED 5 oe Sein Sa, cca cin 2,823 3,137 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service 
accidents by the fact that the former 
caused damage of: $300 or more to rail- 
way property in 1951. Beginning January 
1, 1952, this minimum was raised to $325. 
Only a minor part of the total of accidents 
result in casualties to persons, as noted 
above. 

** Casualties to ‘‘Other nontrespassers’’ happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total 
highway grade-crossing casualties for all 
classes of persons, including both tres- 
passers and  nontrespassers, were as 
follows: 


Persons: 
OEE 156 145 
UL: era 405 509 


Seek to Liberalize T.-C. 
Mixed Carload Rule 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce has asked the seven major 
Trans-Continental territory carriers to 
approve a “liberalized” mixed carload 
rule (Rule 10) to apply transcontinen- 
tally on both eastbound and west- 
bound traffic. The chamber is opposed 





CAR SURPLUSES, SHORTAGES 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and_ shortages forthe week ended 
March 29 were announced by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads on 





April 3 as follows: Surplus Shortage 
Pia Hex .«.<ii<. 3,017 893 
ROO TEs 6 6 ha ieee 275 0 

Total Box ...... 3,292 893 
Gondola .......... 577 724 
Hopper os 660. ue 1,108 196 
Covered Hopper .... 126 0 
SEOCMN os she sw aa oe 2,647 7 
ee ere ere 19 682 
Refrigerator ....... 3,215 0 
CNG. Sac ob eo 855 5 

[ee eer 11,839 2,507 





to liberalizing the rule westbound only. 
In its argument for modifying the 
rule, as set forth in a letter to the 
chief freight traffic officers of the seven 
roads, the chamber pointed out that: 
@ The 11 western states comprising 
Trans-Continental territory have had a 
larger population growth since 1950 than 
the 12 midwestern states which have had 
a modified Rule 10 since 1949. 
@ Establishment of the modified rule 
transcontinentally would “assist Los An- 
geles area manufacturers and producers to 
regain lost customers in transcontinental 
markets . . . simultaneously benefiting the 
carriers by augmenting their desirable 
long-haul tonnage and revenues.” 
@ Soime 44 per cent of Los Angeles firms 
do over 50 per cent of their business out- 
side the 11-state Trans-Continental terri- 
tory. Some of these markets have been 
saved by relying on other-than-rail trans- 
portation after postwar rate increases 
made many l.c.l. rates “prohibitive.” 
@ More favorable distribution costs to 
eastern markets made possible by the 
proposed modification would bring more 
producers into the market and might 
eventually build up straight carload traffic. 
@ Since 1946, highway tonnage in the 
West has gained some 2% million tons 
while rail and forwarder tonnage has 
dropped 2 1/3 million tons. 
@ Because the liberalized rule is now 
available to shippers in two thirds of the 
nation east of the Rocky mountains, an 
undue preference of Eastern, Midwestern 
and Southern shippers and undue _ pre- 
judice against western shippers is created 
in violation of . . . the Interstate Com- 
merce Act.” 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The Columbus (Ohio) Trans- 
portation Club will hold its annual 
banquet and installation of officers on 
April 24, at the Deshler Wallick Hotel. 





The Railroad General Agents As- 
sociation of Los Angeles recently 
elected the following officers: Chairman, 
L. E. Gabrielson, general agent, Chi- 
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What's April got to do with 


the price of 


eggs? 


Ever stop to think about what 
the high cost of living does to a rail- 
road’s loss and damage record? It’s 
murder! 

For example: Jf you smash a dozen 
eggs when eggs are 40¢ a dozen, that’s 
one thing. But break them when 
they’re 80¢ a dozen and you’ve 
doubled your loss. True, you’ve still 
smashed only one dozen eggs, but you 
have to make the damage good with 
money. That’s what we keep score 
with. That’s why we think April (Per- 
fect Shipping Month) has a lot to do 
with the price of eggs. It’s also why 
we’re especially proud of this chart.... 


That’s our money performance in 
loss and damage for the four years 
1948-1951. We don’t have to remind 
you of what happened to the price of 
everything we hauled during those 
four years. So our unit performance 
is really something to crow about. The 
chart tells only half the story. 

We’re still not satisfied, though. We 
intend to keep on improving that 
record. Continued employe education, 
improved handling of freight in sta- 
tions, yards and trains, and improved 
packaging and loading techniques all 
help. Our own container engineers and 
specialists are at the service of cus- 
tomers who require aid in solving their 
individual packaging and loading 
problems. 

In short, it is our constant aim to 
make every month perfect shipping 
month—to keep improving our loss 
and damage record irrespective of the 
price of eggs. 
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Southern Pacific 
THE WEST’S GREATEST TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


SERVING California * Oregon * Nevada * Arizona 





Utah * New Mexico * Texas * Louisiana 


cago, Burlington & Quincy; president, 
C. F. Hallsman, general agent, passen- 
ger department, Union Pacific; first 
vice-president, A. E. Beach, general 
agent, Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific; second 
vice-president, H. N. Knocke, assistant 
general freight agent, Great Northern; 
third vice-president, Douglas Seaman, 
district passenger agent, Pennsylvania; 
and secretary-treasurer. G. T. Buckley, 
district freight and passenger agent, 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. 


At its March meeting, the Shippers’ 
Conference of Greater New York 
elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: Chairman, K. S. Car- 
berry, secretary, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Newark, N. J.; first vice-chair- 
man, J. W. Jacobsen, assistant general 
trafic manager, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company; second vice-chairman, P. A. 
Thompson, general traffic manager, De- 
voe & Raynolds Co.; and _ secretary- 
treasurer, R. A. Cooke, manager, traf- 
fic department, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 


The Omaha Traffic Club has 
elected Lloyd C. Dell, traffic manager 
of the Fairmont Creamery Company, 
as president for the coming year. Other 
newly elected officers are N. P. Van . 
Maren, general agent, Milwaukee, first 
vice-president; R. A. Schiffbauer, traf- 
fic manager, Falstaff Brewing Corpora- 
tion, second vice-president, and K. N. 
Rudstrom, traffic manager, grain di- 
vision, Cargill, Inc., secretary-treasurer. 


The newly organized Traffie Club 
of East Texas has elected J. Russell 
Mase, general agent for the Cotton 
Belt at Tyler, as president. Other off- 
cers elected to serve until September of 
this year are: I. P. Hildebrand, Hilde- 
brand Warehouse Company, Tyler, first 
vice-president; R. A. Pendergrass, gen- 
eral passenger agent, Cotton Belt, Ty- 
ler. second’ vice-president; and C. H. 
Dawson, clerk in the Cotton Belt’s traf- 
fic agency in Tyler, secretary-treasurer. 


George D. Cron, traffic manager of 
the Chevrolet-Oakland division of 
General Motors Corporation, was elec- 
ted general chairman of the Pacifie 
Coast Transportation Advisory 
Board at the board’s 87th regular 
meeting, held in Los Angeles March 
13-14. With more than 1,000 members 
in attendance, the meeting was one of 
the largest in the board’s history. An ab- 
stract of an address to the board by 
James W. Harley, director of traffic 
of the United States Rubber Company, 
appeared in Railway Age March 24, 
page 34. 


F. E. Richter, general agent of the 
Missouri Pacific, was elected president 
of the Traffic Club of Washington, 
D. C., at the annual election meeting 
held recently in that city. George 
H. Cheely, assistant chief, Traffic 
Management Division, Department of 
Agriculture, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent, and Joseph L. Henning, general 
agent, Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
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was chosen second vice-president. Re- 
elected secretary-treasurer was Charles 
E. Milford, trafic management special- 
ist, Traffic Management Branch, Fed- 
eral Supply Service, General Services 
Administration. 


The Mid-West Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its 98th regular 
meeting in Chicago on April 16 and 
17 at the Morrison Hotel. Frank V. 
Martinek, assistant vice-president, Stan- 
dard Oil Company of Indiana, will ad- 
dress the board and also the Traffic 
Club of Chicago at a luncheon on 
the 17th, on the subject, “Our Mort- 
gaged Freedom.” 


The Associated Railway Track 
Contractors of America have elected 
T. F. Scholes, of Reading, Pa., as presi- 
dent; John H. Deckert, Chicago, as 
vice-president; Charles D. Kelly, St. 
Louis, as second vice-president; and 
Royce Kershaw, Montgomery. Ala., as 
secretary-treasurer, 


Clayton F. Devine, traffic director 
of the Silica Sand Traffic Association of 
Illinois. has been installed as the 46th 
president of the Traffie Club of 
Chicago. Other newly elected officers 
installed with Mr. Devine are: D. S. 
Mackie, freight traffic manager, New 
York Central; E. W. Girton, general 
trafic manager, Wilson & Co.; G. R. 
Glover, assistant to vice-president. traf- 
fic, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy — 
vice-presidents; Walter N. Saaby, di- 
rector of traffic, Victor Chemical Works, 
secretary, and Otis A. Green, western 
freight traffic manager. U. S. Steam- 
ship Lines Company, treasurer. 


The Eastern Car Foreman’s As- 
sociation will hold its next meeting on 
April 11, at 7:45 p.m., in Room 502, 
Engineering Societies building, 29 West 
39th street, New York. Clarence C. 
Bailey, Transportation division, General 
Electric Company, will speak on “Rail- 
road Outlook.” Mr. Bailey’s talk will 
be followed by the motion picture, 
“Shining Rails.” A buffet supper will 
be held in th Old Timers Grill, 7 East 
40th street. New York, at 6 p.m. 


The regular monthly dinner meeting 
of the Women’s Traffic Club of 
New York will be held at the Park 
Sheraton Hotel on April 8, at 7 p.m. 
“Freight Forwarding Industry” will be 
the topic of a talk by guest speaker 
Paul J. Goughlin, vice-president of the 
National Carloading Corporation. 


Instead of the usual fall meeting, the 
Association of Interstate Com- 
merce Practitioners has scheduled a 
spring meeting to be held at the St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, on May 
13 and 14. 


Major General F. A. Heileman, chief 
of transportation, Department of the 
Army, will be guest speaker at 
the Northwest Shippers Advisory 
Board’s 100th regular meeting on 
April 24. A luncheon will be held joint- 
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ly with the Traffic Club of Minne- 
apolis and the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the Hotel Nic- 
ollet, Minneapolis. The business ses- 
sion will begin at 9 a.m. at the same 
location. The Northwest board. formed 
in Minneapolis on January 16, 1923, is 
the oldest of the 13 regional shippers 
advisory boards, but because it has 
conducted somewhat fewer meetings, 
it is not the first board to have reached 
the 100-meeting mark. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of 
Metropolitan St. Louis will hold its 
annual card party on April 25, in the 
Jefferson Hotel. Proceeds will be given 
to a cerebral palsy training center. 


SUPPLY TRADE 





Poor & Co. Reports 1951 
Net Sales of $38,255,723 


Net sales of Poor & Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries in 195] totaled $38,255,723. 
an increase of 47 per cent over 1950 
sales of $25,977.035, according to the 
firm’s recently released annual report, 
Net profit was $1,725,969, an increase 
of 20 per cent over the $1,438,281 
earned in 1950. Unshipped orders at 
the end of the year amounted to $24,- 
000,000, compared with $17,000,000 at 
the end of 1950, Fred A. Poor, chair- 
man, and Eugene C. Bauer, president, 
said in the report. 


Cummins Engine Sales 


Were $60,972,837 in 1951 


Net sales of the Cummins Engine 
Company and its wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries in 1951 totaled $60,972.837, 
compared with $42,839,374, according 
to the recently released annual report. 
Net profit was $3,106,023, compared 
with $3,122,594. Earnings per common 
share, after preferred dividend require- 
ments but before a 20 per cent com- 
mon stock dividend, were $6.13 a share, 
the same as in 1950. 


Ben G. Bowman, railway sales man- 
ager of Patterson Sargent, has an- 
nounced that Don R. Myers will be 
the Chicago representative. Mr. My- 
ers will succeed F. W. Evinger, who 
recently resigned. 


H. B. Reaves, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant traffic manager for 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 


pany. 


J. D. Greensward has been ap- 
pointed manager of a newly organized 
apparatus department of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany. He also will continue as gen- 
eral manager of the company’s Nor- 
wood Works, a position he has held 
since June 1949. The Texrope drive and 





George N. Goad, who has been elected 
vice-president of the Standard Railway 
Equipment Manufacturing Company’s 
Canadian subsidiary, with headquarters 
in Montreal. Mr. Goad worked for Cana- 
dian railroads for 40 years, and was 
chief of car service for the Canadian 
National before joining Standard Rail- 
way in 1939. 





pump departments, under the con- 
tinuing management of T. C. Knud- 
sen and H. P. Binder, respectively. 
will be operated as sections of the 
apparatus department. 


Roland M. Wolf has been ap- 
pointed western traffic manager for the 
Pacific & Atlantic Shippers Asso- 
ciation, Inec., at San Francisco. 


Arthur H. Nelson, service engi- 
neer for the Independent Pneumatic 
Tool Company of Chicago, has been 
appointed manager of electric tool 
sales at the Chicago branch. 


Walter N. Fritts, assistant general 
sales manager of the Electro-Motive 
Division of General Motors Corpor- 








John A. Ferguson, who has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for the 
Matisa Equipment Corporation at Chi- 
cago. He had been advertising sales 
representative for the Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Corporation at Chicago 
since November 1950. 
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ONE GOOD WAY 
TO REDUCE DOWNTIME 


A diesel damaged by fire brings in no revenue. Nobody 
will ever invent an arithmetic that will make downtime 
pay off. That’s why many of America’s leading railroads 
help reduce downtime by guarding their diesels with 
small-space Pyrene* Air Foam fire-fighting systems— 
fast-acting, sure-killing. That’s why Pyrene Air Foam 


Systems belong in your diesels, too! 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Install PYRENE Diesel Fire-Fighting Systems 


Kit Choice of America’s Railroads 
EE, 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


678 Belmont Avenue, Newark 8, New Jersey 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 
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Earl W. Rosa, who has been appointed 
sales manager of the F. E. Schundler 
Company, Joliet, Ill. Mr. Rosa has been 
with the company for 11 years, and 
in his new position will direct sales 
of Perlite, Vermiculite and insulating 
blocks and cements. 





ation, has been appointed general 
sales manager, succeeding O. F. 
Brookmeyer, who has been placed on 
special assignment. The Eastern region, 
formerly headed by Paul R. Turner, 
now director of sales, has been di- 
vided into two new regions. One, still 
known as the Eastern region, will be 
at New York, and will be headed by 
G. M. LaRiviere, who is transferred 
from the post of manager of the St. 
Louis region. The other, with headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. C., will be 
known as the Southeastern region. 
R. L. Terrell, former assistant man- 
ager of the Eastern region, will be its 
manager. Frederick W. Walker, 
district sales manager, Chicago region, 
has been named manager, St. Louis 
region. George W. Rukgaber, sales 
manager, east central district, Chicago 
region, has been appointed sales man- 
ager, western district, at Chicago, and 
is succeeded by Floyd E. VonOhlen, 


sales representative, Chicago. region. 








Fred W. Evinger, who has joined the 
Lehon Company at Chicago as sales 
representative. He had been with the 
Patterson Sargent Company since 1944. 
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Sydney W. Freeman, resident 
manager of the New York office of the 
General Railway Signal Company, 
has been appointed assistant to the 
sales vice-president. ‘with headquarters 
in ‘Rochester, N. Y. Franklin George, 
sales engineer of the New York office, 
has been appointed resident manager 
to succeed Mr. Freeman. 

Mr. Freeman was born May 27, 1907. 
He was graduated from the Rochester 





Sydney W. Freeman 


Institute of Technology in 1928 and 
from New York University in 1935, 
with a B. S. degree in electrical engi- 
neering. In 1925 he joined General 
Railway Signal in Rochester. as a co- 
operative electrical student. From 
1928 to 1932 he was engaged in signal- 
ing installation work for the company 
and in the latter year joined the New 
York City subway system as signal 





Franklin George 


maintenance foreman. In 1935 he 
worked on railway signaling installa- 
tion for General Railway Signal in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, returning to 
the United States in 1939. After a year 
on car retarder installation work, Mr. 
Freeman was appointed sales engineer 
of the New York office. He was ap- 
pointed resident manager of that of- 
fice in January 1950. 

Mr. George began his railroad career 
in 1926 as signalman on the Boston & 
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Maine. In May 1929 he joined the Ca- 
nadian Pacific at Toronto, where he 
worked in various capacities related to 
signal installation, inspection and 
maintenance. He joined G.R.S. in 
Rochester, in October 1940, as copy- 
writer in the advertising department. 
In July 1941, he worked as foreman on 
installation of a C.T.C. project on the 
Canadian National between Moncton, 
N. B., and Truro, ‘N. S., after which 
he returned to the G.R.S. advertising 
department. In October 1942, he again 
was foreman on installation work in 
connection with an all-relay interlock- 
ing on the C.N. at St. Lambert’s, Que., 
and in September 1943 was promoted to 
assistant advertising manager of G.R.S. 
He was transferred to the commercial 
engineering department in July 1945 
and in October that year worked as 
foreman on another large C.T.C. proj- 
ect on the B. & M., at North Adams. 
Mass. He returned to the signal com- 
pany’s advertising department in Feb- 
ruary 1946 as assistant advertising man- 
ager, and, in January 1948, was ap- 
pointed sales engineer, reporting to 


the New York office. 


The name of the Seattle Chain & 
Manufacturing Co. has been changed 
to Round Seattle Chain Corp. to 
identify it more closely with the Round 
Chain Companies, by which group it 
was acquired in 1920. There will be no 
change in ownership or management. 


Francis J. Dolan has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Super- 
heater Company, division of Com- 
bustion Engineering-Superheater, 
Ine., succeeding Bard Browne, who 
has retired. 

Mr. Dolan began his career with the 
Baltimore & Ohio (Staten Island Rapid 
Transit), where he worked successively 
in the stores, motive power and floating 
equipment departments. He later be- 
came associated with the Delaware & 
Hudson, where he served in the comp- 





Francis J. Dolan 


troller’s department. In 1920 he joined 
the Locomotive Superheater Company, 
predecessor of the Superheater Com- 
pany, as office manager of the New 
York office. In 1933 he was appointed 


assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the company and, in 1938, be- 
came assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of sales and service of locomo- 
tive equipment, in which capacity he 
has served up to the present. 


Formation of a new sales and service 
department has been announced by 
the National Electric Products Cor- 
poration, of Pittsburgh. 


Herbert J. Purcell has been ap- 
pointed material procurement manager 
for Montreal Locomotive Works, 
Ltd. Mr. Purcell, who has been with 
the company since 1942, will be in 
charge of purchasing, stores, and ex- 
pediting of materials. 


Arthur H. Nelson has been ap- 
pointed manager of electric tool sales 
in the Chicago branch of the Indepen- 
dent Pneumatic Tool Company. He 
formerly was head of the company’s 
subcontracting division. 


OBITUARY 


Wallace W. Glosser, a vice-presi- 
dent and director of Hubbard & Co., 
died on March 21. Mr. Glosser was 
born in Batavia, N. Y., in 1887. He 
joined Hubbard & Co. as district man- 
ager of the New York office in 1927, 
and before that time worked successive- 





Wallace W. Glosser 


ly for the New York Central, the P. & 
M. Co. and the Verona Tool Com- 
pany. In 1928 he was transferred to 
Oakland, Cal., as manager of the Pa- 
cific Coast plant. He became vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Oakland branch 
in 1942 and was elected to the board 
of directors in 1948. 


Best Pratt, founder and chairman 
of the Air Brake Equipment & Supply 
Co., died March 29, at the age of 76. 
An authority and inventor in the air 
brake field, he had worked for the New 
York Air Brake Company, Chicago, for 
22 years. 


Franklin L. Barber, president of 
the Standard Car Truck Company of 
Chicago, died March 26. He was a 
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A radio message 
like this from 
yard office to train crew is one 
way The Milwaukee Road has of 
speeding freight through yards, 
cutting time between shipper and 
receiver—our constant aims. 
With respect to everything that 
makes a fine modern railroad, the 
Milwaukee is right on the beam. 





"Come in on Track Two” 


High speed roadway. Diesel and 
electric power for all the big haul- 
ing jobs. Good transportation men 
who are up on their toes. 

If you do business in Milwau- 
kee Road territory, or are planning 
to expand in our direction, we may 
have the answer to your shipping 
problem. Just call your nearest 
Milwaukee Road agent. 


SHIP—TRAVEL 


Look at the map! 
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former director of the Kensington Steel 


Division of Poor & Co. 


Andrew S. Butler, 75, president of 
the McDougall-Butler Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., died on March 25, after a 


long illness. 


Arnold C. Hackstaff, 57, manager 
of the Denver district sales office of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
died on March 25, of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage. 


John D. Coaway, 88, secretary of 
the Railway Club of Pittsburgh, and 
secretary-treasurer of the Railway Sup- 
ply Manufacturer’s Association, died on 


March 31. 


ABANDONMENTS 


Wyoming Railway.—The 1.C.C. 
has postponed, indefinitely, the effec- 
tive date of its order authorizing this 
road to abandon its entire line. After 
receiving a petition from 14 individual 
creditors of the road, and other peti- 
tions from over 400 local residents, the 
commission decided to hold further 
hearings in the case. The Wyoming is 
a 28.6-mile line from Buffalo. Wyo., to 
Clearmont. 





Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 
ized: 

ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—To abandon branch 
line segments totaling approximately 17.9 miles 
in Charleston County, S.C. The lines are be- 
tween Hollywood and Puck, 11.41 miles; Meg- 
getts and Yonges Island, 1.99 miles, and Too- 
aoodoo and Gannon, 4.45 miles. The road with- 
drew plans for abandoning an additional 6.5 
miles, and the commission dismissed the applica- 
tion for authority to abandon the latter por- 


tions. The road said this small network of 
branch nes has been operated at a loss in 
recent 


yea 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC. 
—To abandon an 18.2-mile segment between 
Zambrota, Minn., and Zumbro Falls. 

DAWSON RAILWAY (Southern Pacific).—To aban- 
don an 18.2-mile portion of the so-called Daw- 
son branch, from French, . M.. to Dawson. 
The line is owned by the Dawson company, an 
S.P. subsidiary, and is operated by the S.P. 
The commission denied the roads’ application for 
authority to abandon another 44.5 miles of the 
branch, from Roy, N. M., to French. Shippers 
protesting the abandonment should have a 
chance to demonstrate the support of the latter 
segment that may be —_ from them in 
the future, the commission said 

GREAT NORTHERN.—To abandon a 1.13- mile 
segment at St. Vincent, Minn. The trackage is 
part of a wye, and was badly damaged by 
floods. 

LORAIN & SOUTHERN.—To abandon its entire 
line, approximately 0.8 mile, together with 3.9 
miles of sidings, in South Amherst, Ohio. The 
town will continue to have rail service via the 
so-called Quarry branch of the New York Cen- 


tral. 
READING.—To abandon its so-called Moselem 
branch, about 4,253 feet, in Berks county, Pa. 
SUGAR LAND RAILWAY.—To abandon that 
portion of its line from Pryor, Tex., through 
Cabell to the end of the line, 3.6 miles. 


Application has been filed with the 


I.C.C. by: 

SANFORD & EASTERN.—To abandon a 15.5- 
mile segment from Springvale, Me., to Rochester, 
N e line has been _—— at a “‘sub- 
stantial loss,’’ the road said 

SAN LUIS VALLEY SOUTHERN.—To abandon 
its entire line, about 31.5 miles, from Jarosa, 
Colo., to Blanca. The line, which connects with 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western at Blanca, 
— been operated at a loss, the application 
said. 
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Domestic Equipment Orders 
Reported in March 


Domestic orders for 371 diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive units, 8,877 freight-train 
cars and 39 passenger cars were re- 
ported by individual purchaser in Rail- 
way Age in March. Estimated cost of 
the motive power is $59,969,000; of the 
freight-train cars, $58,532,000; and of 
the passenger cars, $4,690,000. An ac- 
companying table lists the orders in de- 
tail. 

During the first three months of 1952 
Railway Age has reported domestic or- 
ders by individual purchaser for 473 
diesel-electric locomotive units costing 
an estimated $73,063.000; 16,509 
freight-train cars costing an estimated 
$104,576,000; and 131 passenger-train 
cars costing an estimated $8.833,016. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The St. Louis Refrigerator Car 
Company has ordered 200 steel- 
sheathed 40-ft. 40-ton refrigerator cars 


from the- Pressed Steel Car Company. 
The cars will be used for transporting 
beverages, ice, water or vinegar. St. 
Louis Refrigerator also ordered 100 sets 
of car parts for the same type of cars 
to be constructed in its own shops. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
The Chicago & North Western 


System has ordered 90 diesel-electric 
locomotive units. including 82 for the 
C. & N.W. and eight for the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. The 
Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation will build two 2,- 
250-hp. “A” passenger units, four 1,- 
500-hp. “B” freight units, 50 1,500-hp. 
road-switching units (including five for 
the C. St. P. M. & O.), five 1,200-hp. 
switching units, and one 800-hp. switch- 
ing units; Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
eight 1,600-hp. road-switching units and 
four 1,200-hp. switching units; the 
American J.ocomotive-General Electric 
Companies, 1] 1,600-hp. road-switch- 
ing units (including three for the C. 
St. P. M. & O.); and the Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corporation, four 1,200- 
hp. switching units and one 1,600-hp. 
road-switching unit. Deliveries are ex- 
pected to begin in the second quarter 
of 1952 and be completed during the 
fourth quarter. 





Locomotives 
Issue 
Purchaser No. Type Reported Builder 
[Aa Se a 60 Diesel-electric Mar. 31 Not reported 
Bangor & Aroostook .. 4 1,500-hp. Gen. Purpose Mar. 31 Electro-Motive 
Fe) iol Once one 6 1,200-hp. Switching Mar. 31 Electro-Motive 
i Sako anes ee 17 1,500-hp. Rd.-Sw. Mar. 31 Electro-Motive 
Jersey Central Lines 19 1,600-hp. Gen. Purpose Mar. 17 American-G.E. 
13 1,500-hp. Gen. Purpose Mar. 17 Electro-Motive 
2 1,200-hp. Switching Mar. 17 Electro-Motive 
4 1,200-hp. Gen. Purpose Mar. 17 Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
LWA pice Abas eiaiy wislelais susie 3 800-hp. Switching Mar. 31 Electro-Motive 
i, ore 1 660-hp. Switching Mar. 3 American-G.E, 
WRieoGsS SSS Senco cece. e 16 1,600-hp. “A” unit Mar. 3 American-G.E, 
8 1,600-hp. ‘’B’ unit Mar. 3 American-G.E, 
Reserve Mining Co. ... 2 800-hp. Switching Mar. 31 Electro-Motive 
Liew N ea ee aeeeS 188 Diesel-electric Mar. 31 Electro-Motive 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
American-G.E. 
Fairbanks, Morse 
WEDGE: as anes 4  =—- 2-unit 3,000-hp. Frt. Mar. 31 Electro-Motive 
5 1,500-hp. Gen. Purpose Mar. 31 Electro-Motive 
WUdiC ate oewitioe ees oeeee 6 1,200-hp. Switching Mar. 17 Electro-Motive 
9 1,500-hp. Gen. Purpose Mar. 17 Electro-Motive 
Freight Cars 
CMS: BP cccics 100 Flat Mar. 3 R.R. Shops 
D. Be, ie ceiaatine s' proueveisie 1 246-ton Flat Mar. 3 R.R. Shops 
Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society ....... 600*  70-ton Cov. Hopper Mar. 17 Pullman-Standard 
500*  50-ton Box Mar. 17 Pullman-Standard 
PEDIDIM. 28: S$. .ccaecss 200 50-ton Box Mar 17 Pullman-Standard 
G.M. Co Aer 200 Pulpwood Mar. 31 R.R. Shops 
NS CWVs, ccspiencaas-< Caboose Mar. 17 Intl. Ry. Car 
M.St.P. & S.Ste.M. .... 300 50-ton Box Mar. 17 R.R. Shops 
100 50-ton Box Mar. 17 R.R. Shops 
PANG, Arr Stcks. acs cde 400 50-ton Hopper Mar. 17 Pullman-Standard 
SHUEST. 6cskswcoees 500 50-ton Hopper Mar. 17 Pullman-Standard 
DOOM 6 :605s sicwecowwas 1,750 70-ton Trip. Hopper Mar. 31 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
,500 70-ton Gondola Mar. 31 Pullman-Standar 
ERE? reine ia aenenee 500 70-ton Ore Mar. 17 R.R. Shops 
600 70-ton Gondola Mar. 17 R.R. Shops 
500 70-ton Hopper Mar. 17 R.R. Shops 
500 50-ton Box Mar. 17 R.R. Shops 
500 Automobile Mar. 17 R.R. Shops 
WEDOSN: iiccrivaiuupies 20 Caboose Mar. 3 R.R. Shops 
BP. Pec pemalswiewaleareinw 100 70-ton Gondola Mar. 24 Greenville Steel Car 
*To be leased to the New York Central. 
Passenger Cars 
SUR ae PC Le : Z RDC-1 Mar. 17 Budd 
SOW a cee remersieces 5 Coach Mar. 24 Pullman-Standard 
Dolns se ose wiceies soe a 20 M.-U. Mar. 24 Pullman-Standard 
MUVGGs  shstisesnceees 6 RDC-1 Mar. 24 Budd 
1 RDC-3 Mar. 24 Budd 
N.Y.N.H. & H ‘ 2 RDC-1 Mar. 24 Budd 
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The Georgia has ordered one 1,500- 
hp. diesel-electric locomotive general- 
purpose unit from the Electro-Motive 
Division of General Motors Corpora- 
tion at an estimated cost of $150,656. 
Delivery is scheduled for next August. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas has 
ordered 15 diesel-electric locomotive 
units at an approximate cost of $2,000,- 
000. The Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Cor- 
poration will build five 1,200-hp. switch- 
ing and four 1,600-hp. road-switching 
units, and the Electro-Motive Division 
of General Motors Corporation six 1.- 
500-hp. road-switching units. Deliveries 
are scheduled to begin in May and be 
completed in September. 


MARINE 


The Pennsylvania has ordered six 
steel carfloats from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company’s Staten Island, N. Y.. plant, 
for use in New York harbor. Each of 
the 14-car floats, substantially larger 
than any others used by the P.R.R. for 
pier work, will be 330 ft. long, with a 
38-ft. beam. Each will have two tracks 
and a central covered loading platform. 
The first is scheduled for delivery by 


the end of 1952. 


CAR SERVICE 


I.C.C. Service Order No. 858, which 
places restrictions on the reconsigning 
of lumber, has been modified by 
Amendment No. 8, which set back the 
expiration date from March 31 until 
September 30. 





I.C.C. Service Order No. 865, which 
imposes super-demurrage charges run- 
ning up to $20 per day, has been modi- 
fied by Amendment No. 23, which sus- 
pended for another month (until May 
1) the exemption provision applicable 
to refrigerator cars. 


L.C.C. Service Order No. 866, which 
prescribes operating regulations for 
movement of freight cars, has been 
modified by Amendment No. 2, which 
set back the expiration date for a year 


—from March 31 until March 31, 1953. 
L.C.C. Service Order No. 869, which 


restricts use of refrigerator cars for 
commodities other than _perishables, 
has been modified by Amendment No. 
5, which set back the expiration date 
from March 31 until September 30. 


I.C.C. Service Order No. 875, which 
maintains a permit system governing 
movement of lake-cargo coal, has been 
modified by Amendment No. 2, which 
set back the expiration date from April 
9 until December 9. 


1.C.C. Service Order No. 876, which 
requires “heavy” loading of lumber 
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COST SAVERS BUILT BY... 





Standards = 
LITEWATE TA 


Sectional mm 
Roller 


Conveyor 








GRAVITY & PCWER 
CONVEYORS 





AND EASY TO CARRY 


Put it where you 


— ideal for loading and unloading trucks and conveying jobs that require moving 
about — one man can easily pick up and carry a section or curve with little effort. 
Handles commodities weighing up to 60 lbs. — moves bags, cases, cartons, hollow 
bottom, narrow, cleated and irregular packages or articles not suited to wheel con- 
veyors. Available in 10 ft. and 5 ft. straight sections and 90° and 45° curves. Write 


for Bulletin 63 B— 


address Dept. FQ 000. 


Standard All Purpose Roller Conveyor 





— available in a complete line of roller 
sizes and capacities designed to allow 
the selection of the best roller for the 
job, from a 1 inch diameter roller, capac- 
ity 35 lbs., to a 31/4 inch diameter with a 
capacity of 550 lbs. Any commodity with 
one smooth riding surface can be carried 
— boxes, cases, cartons, lumber, milk 
cans, brick, building tile. Straight sec- 
tions and 90° and 45° curves. Write for 
Bulletin 63 B — address Dept. FQ 000. 


Faster Handling in Shipping Rooms with the 


HAN DIBELT 


— conveys bags, cartons, boxes horizon- 
tally or at any decline and incline angle 
within its range. Easily wheeled about 
by one man — easy to adjust and use — 
fits in crowded aisles, cars, freight eleva- 
tors. Handles packages up to 135 Ibs. Can 
be placed in series to form a complete 
conveyor line. Available in 3 sizes: No. 
11, No. 16, and No. 21 with 14 and 21 
inch belt widths. Write for Bulletin No. 
63 B — address Dept. FQ 000. 





Lift or Lower... Floor to Floor... with the 





STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minnesota 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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INCLINEBELT 


— move boxes, cases, cartons, sacks or 
bundles from basement to first floor, or 
any floor to floor — continuously. Com- 
pact, simple to install — minimum main- 
tenance. Lift or lower 10 to 20 Ibs. of 
live load per ft.; floor elevations of 8 ft. 
to 14 ft. 6 inches inclusive; belts widths 
— 8, 12, 14, 18 and 24 inches for com- 
modities of various sizes. A horizontal 
feed section is generally used to deliver 
commodities to the Inclinebelt. Write for 
Bulletin 63 B — address Dept. RA-42. 


Send for Standard 
Bulletin 63 B describ- 
ing gravity and pow- 
er conveyors units — 


address Dept. RA42. 








’ trackage totaling about 10 miles. 





and lumber products, has been modified 
by Amendment No. 2, which set back 
the expiration date from March 31 un- 
til August 31. Also set back to the 
same date are expiration dates of gen- 
eral permits issued under the order. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
—The Jervis B. Webb Company has 
been awarded a contract to furnish and 
install a floor-type “towveyor.” an ele- 
vated paper conveyor and 100 pin at- 
tachments for platform trucks for use 
in the new freighthouse at 4th and Illi- 
nois streets, China Basin, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Mechanical 
trimmers that will increase speed of 
grain loading from 3,000 to 11,000 
bushels an hour are being installed at 
the two grain-loading piers of this 
road’s Locust Point terminal, Baltimore. 
The trimmers are the property of the 
stevedoring companies having charge of 
the grain loading, but the B. & O is pro- 
viding new electrical ‘facilities essential 
to their operation. 


Canadian Pacifie.—-Will spend 
more than $30,500,000 this year for 
maintenance of track and structures on 
its Prairie region. Over $9,500,000 will 
be spent on rail, including about 340 
miles of new rail and 365 miles of re- 
laid rail. Slightly more than 1,300,000 
ties will be laid at a cost of $2.42 each. 

Special projects, not in the mainte- 
nance program, include provision of 
longer passing tracks, new signals, and 
other aids to moving freight between 
Calgary, Alta., and Swift Current, 
Sask., in preparation for using the 
road’s Selkirk-type steam locomotives 
on the run. The Selkirks will be used 
in this service after being replaced on 
Calgary-Revelstoke, B. C., mountain 
runs by diesel-electric locomotives. 


Chicago, Rock Islaud & Pacific- 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.— 
The I.C.C. has approved a plan for 
rearranging some jointly owned and 
operated trackage in Oklahoma City. 
The plan, sponsored by the chamber of 
commerce, calls for construction of 
segments totaling approximately seven 
miles, and abandonment of existing 
Cost 
of construction will be paid by the 
chamber, but the roads have agreed to 
furnish second-hand material for the 
new lines. This rearrangement is part 
of the city’s plan for removing high- 
way traffic interference in the area, and 
will permit new development of the city 
fair grounds (Railway Age, November 
19, 1951, page 75). 


New York Central. — Detailed 
plans for conversion of this road’s Col- 
linwood, Ohio, steam locomotive shop 
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into a multi-million-dollar diesel gen- 
eral repair facility. have been an. 
nounced. The changeover is expected to 
be completed early in 1953. When com- 
pleted, the facility will be one of the 
largest such diesel installations in the 
country. It will handle all heavy re- 
pair and overhaul work on the road’s 
diesel fleet with the exception of switch- 
ing locomotives in the Detroit-Chicago 
area and diesel power assigned to the 
N.Y.C.’s Canadian operations. 


Northern Pacifie.—The program 
of laying welded rail on the main line 
in western Montana — begun last year 
with 10 miles of line — will be con- 
tinued in 1952. The present program 
calls for welded rail to be laid at three 
points — Big Timber to Elton, 14.3 
miles; Columbus to Young’s Point, 3.9 
miles; and Livingston to Elton, 1.3 
miles. Although the N.P. has used 
welded rail in tunnels for many years, 
last year’s application was the first to 
be made on an open line. A welding 
plant has been set up at Big Timber. 
Rails are here welded in lengths up 
to 2,000 feet and then delivered in 
gondolas to the point where they are to 
be laid. The rails are then field-welded 
into greater lengths. In the 1951] in- 
stallation the longest single piece was 
6,903 feet. It is expected that the 
1952 program will be completed early 
in the fall. 


Pennsylvania - Belvidere Dela- 
ware.—The latter road. operated by 
the P.R.R.. has applied to the IC.C. 
for authority to construct an industrial 
spur from a point in New Jersey, 
across the Delaware river to a nearby 
point in Pennsylvania. The 1,335-foot 
line would include an 800-foot bridge. 
The line would serve a newly estab: 
lished power and light plant located 
four miles north of Martins Creek, Pa. 
Cost of the new spur would be shared 
by the railroad and the power plant. 


FINANCIAL 


Chicago & Western Indiana.— 
Bond Issue—This road has decided it 
would be to its “best interest” to issue 
$65,000,000 in new bonds instead of the 
$52,500,000 originally proposed. It has 
asked the I.C.C. for authority to ar- 
range to sell the larger amount, with- 
out compliance with usual competitive 
bidding requirements. 

The C.&W.1., in January. asked for 
and was granted relief from competitive 
bidding on a $52,500,000 issue of first 
and refunding mortgage bonds. A sub- 
sequent application to actually issue 
the bonds is still pending before the 
commission (Railway Age, March 10. 
page 80). 

Now, after talking with the invest- 
ment groups, the road has asked the 
commission to “broaden” the competi- 
tive bidding relief to cover $65,000,000 
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of 30-year general and collateral trust 
mortgage bonds. Proceeds from the 
larger issue would be used to retire 
the road’s consolidated mortgage bonds, 
outstanding first and refunding ane 
gage hens and provide funds for capi- 
tal expenditures. Meanwhile, the road 
has not amended its pending applica- 
tion for permission to actually issue 
the $52,500.000 of first and refunding 


mortgage bonds. 


Cotton Plant-Fargo.—Operation. 
—Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 
ized this road to acquire and operate 
a line of railroad from Cotton Plant, 
Ark., to Fargo, approximately six miles. 
The segment is a part of the former 
Helena & Northwestern, which is being 
abandoned with I.C.C. permission. The 
new company will finance acquisition of 
the six-mile segment through sale of 
$25,000 of first mortgage bonds, pro- 
missory notes of $18.900. and $12,600 
of common stock. 


Illinois Central. — Relief from 
Competitive Bidding Requirements.— 
This road has applied to the I.C.C. for 
authority to negotiate for private sale 
of $25,000,000 of series D consolidated 
mortgage bonds. The road said the 
bond market at this time is weak and 
uncertain. and it could not sell the 
bonds advantageously at competitive 
bidding. Proceeds from sale of these 
bonds would assure the I.-C. of being 
able to pay off seven other bond issues 
maturing in 1952-53 and 1955. These 
latter bonds total $26.684,500. 

The new issue. the I.C. said, is nec- 
essary if the road is to make needed 
improvements during the next three 
years. The bonds would be dated June 
1, 1952, and would mature June 1, 
1982. The road did not file its applica- 
tion for authority actually to issue the 
new bonds. 


Mississippi Valley Barge Line- 
Central Barge Line. — Merger. — 
These two barge lines have filed an 
application with the I. C. C., seeking 
authority to merge into one company 
the operating rights and properties now 
held by each. The new firm would be 
the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Com- 
pany. The present “Valley” line holds 
operating authority over approximately 
2.366 miles of inland waterways, prin- 
cipally the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 
Central has operating rights over 4,226 
miles, some but not all of which is co- 
extensive with Valley. 

The merger plan provides that Val- 
ley would acquire all assets of Central. 
Stockholders of Central would receive 
Valley stock in the ratio of 2.875 shares 
of Valley common for each share of 
Central. Holders of Central’s cumula- 
tive participating stock would receive 
Valley stock debentures on the basis of 
$20 in debentures for each share of 
participating. 

Merger of these properties would 
create under single ownership a barge 
line with operating authority from 


Pittsburgh, Pa., and Deep Water, W. 


Va., in the east, to New Orleans. The 
line would have authority to operate on 
the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, 
on the Illinois Waterway to Chicago, 
and on the upper Mississippi to Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul. The barge lines told 
the I. C. C. in the application that the 
merger would increase “fluidity of ex- 
change of equipment,” and set up a 
more “rounded out” operation. 


Dividends Declared 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE.—$1, quarter- 
ly, payable June 2 to holders of record April 25. 

‘ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—5% preferred, $2.50, 
semiannual, payable May 10 to holders of rec- 
ord April 24. 

CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & OHIO. — $1.25, 
yng payable April 21 to holders of record 


AFLLINOIS TERMINAL.—20¢ quarterly, payable 
May 1 to holders of record April 10. 

NORFOLK & WESTERN.—4% adjustable pre- 
ferred, 25¢, quarterly, payable May 9 to hold- 
ers of record April 17. 

READING.—50¢, quarterly, payable May 8 to 
holders of record April 10. 

WHEELING & LAKE ERIE.—common, $1.4334, 
quarterly; 4% prior lien, $1, quarterly; both 
payable May 1 to holders of record April 18. 


Security Price Averages 
Apr. Prev. Last 
1 Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 60.40 58.57 53.83 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 93.21 93.22 96.00 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 





As reported in Railway Age March 
3, Richard W. Wirt has retired as 
assistant vice-president in charge of in- 
dustrial and agricultural development 





Richard W. Wirt 


of the SOUTHERN system at Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Wirt was born at Alexandria, 
Va., on February 2, 1882, and attended 
Georgetown University. Entering the 
service of the Southern in August 1897 
as a clerk at Washington, he later held 
positions as chief clerk to the assistant 
to president, general traveling freight 
agent, chief clerk to freight trafic man- 
ager and as a conveyancer. Subsequent- 
ly. he became freight traffic representa- 
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tive at New York, district freight agent 
at Philadelphia, division freight agent 
at Charlotte, N. C., and assistant 
freight trafic manager at Jacksonville, 
Fla. In 1937 Mr. Wirt was promoted 
to assistant vice-president at Washing- 
ton. 


Bernard S. Sines, president of 
the SouTHERN Paciric oF Mexico, 
which was recently sold to the Mexican 
government, has been named _ vice- 
president of the Texas & New ORLEANS 
at Houston, Tex. 


Philip N. Myers, president of the 
McCtouwp River, in Northern California, 
has been named to succeed Jeoffrey 
L. Robinson, retiring president and 
director of the TrRona RAILWay, a sub- 
sidiary of the American Potash & Chem- 
ical Corp. Mr. Robinson concludes a 
40-year railroading career, 22 years of 
which were spent with the Trona. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


As reported in Railway Age Feb- 
ruary 11, page 84, William F. Han- 
lon has been appointed general solici- 
tor of the CENTRAL oF NEw JERSEY at 
New York. Born at Jersey City on Sep- 
tember 22, 1901, Mr. Hanlon attended 





William F. Hanlon 


New York Law School and entered the 
service of the C.N.J. on July 11. 1927, 
as attorney. He was appointed assistant 
general solicitor on October 1, 1943, 
and became general attorney on April 
16, 1949. 


E. S. Banks has been appointed 
auditor. Gute Coast Lines (Missouri 
Paciric) at Houston, Tex.. succeeding 
L. M. Edrington, who has retired. 
Douglas Brown has been appointed 
assistant auditor at the same point. suc- 
ceeding Mr. Banks. 


Carl F. Bratton, traveling auditor 
for the LouisvitteE & NASHVILLE at 
Louisville. Ky.. has been appointed to 
the newly created position of general 
accountant in the comptroller’s office. 
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Si hes rape gmat Es 


Theodore K. Warner, Jr., gen- 
eral attorney of the PENNSYLVANIA at 
Philadelphia, has been promoted to 
chief tax counsel. Mr. Warner, a na- 
tive Philadelphian, entered the legal 
department of the P.R.R. as a law clerk 
after graduation from the University of 





Theodore K. Warner, Jr. 


Pennsylvania Law School in 1934. The 
next year he was advanced to assistant 
solicitor. and subsequently promoted to 
assistant general solicitor, assistant gen- 
eral counsel, and, in 1949, to general 
attorney. Throughout his career Mr. 
Warner’s duties have been chiefly con- 
cerned with tax matters. 


OPERATING 


The duties of C. A. Naffziger, su- 
perintendent of stations and claim pre- 
vention and freight claim agent for the 
Missouri Paciric, have been divided. 
Marold H. Wills, assistant superin- 
tendent of stations and claim preven- 
tion. has been appointed superintendent 
of stations and claim prevention, while 








F. L. Houx, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the enlarged lowa 
division of the Chicago & North Western 
(Railway Age, March 3, page 94). With 
headquarters at Boone, lowa, the new 
division is a consolidation of the former 
Northern lowa and lowa divisions. Mr. 
Houx has been superintendent of freight 
terminals at Chicago. 
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George A. Stover, firs. assistant 
freight claim agent, has been promoted 
to freight claim agent. (Mr. Nafiziger 
has been appointed director of Freight 
Loss and Damage Section of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, as re- 
ported by Railway Age on March 31.) 
E. H. Gerber succeeds Mr. Stover, 
and Harry J. Pfiffner, Sr., succeeds 
Mr. Gerber as second assistant freight 
claim agent. 


William A. Chambers, supervisor 
of explosives and clearances for the 
PENNSYLVANIA at Chicago, has retired 
after 42 years of service. 


Harold A. Hobson, assistant to 
general manager of the PENNSYLVANIA 
at Chicago, has retired after 45 years 
of service. 


As reported in Railway Age March 
3, page 94, Lloyd B. Coursey has 
been appointed superintendent of ter- 
minals of the SOUTHERN SysTEM at At- 
lanta, Ga. Mr. Coursey was born on 
January 25, 1906, in Fulton county, 
Ga., and entered the service of the 
Southern in July 1928 as a switchman 





Lloyd B. Coursey 


at Atlanta, serving later as a yard con- 
ductor. In August 1945 he was named 
assistant yardmaster and in February 
1947 was promoted to terminal train- 
master. On June 1, 1951, he became as- 
sistant superintendent terminals at At- 
lanta, in which capacity he served un- 
til his recent promotion. 


Charles A. Keller, assistant man- 
ager of the dining car and hotel de- 
partment of the Union Paciric at Oma- 
ha, has been transferred to Ogden. 
Utah, in the same capacity. He suc- 
ceeds Miles M. Lesher, general su- 
perintendent of the department, who 
has retired after 42 years of service. 


Philip F. McElroy has been ap- 
pointed superintendent, freight loss and 
damage prevention, of the New York. 
New Haven & Hartrorp at New 
Haven, succeeding A. P. Kivlin, who 
has resigned to accept a position with 
the AssocIATION OF AMERICAN RalL- 
ROADS. 


L. G. Bean has been appointed 
superintendent of the newly created 
Chicago passenger terminal division of 
the Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN, as 
Railway Age announced March 3. Mr. 
Bean first came to the North Western 
in 1919 as a brakeman. While working 
for the railroad on a night assignment, 
he completed his college education at 
the University of Chicago, obtaining a 





degree in business administration. He 
later served as safety supervisor, becom- 
ing trainmaster at Kedzie avenue in 
1946. In 1948, he was appointed assis- 
tant superintendent of the Wisconsin di- 
vision at Milwaukee, and in 1951 be- 
came assistant superintendent at Chi- 
cago. It was from this position that he 
was most recently promoted. 


Ernest E. Foulks, superintendent 
of transportation ‘for the ATCHISON, To- 
PEKA & SANTA FE, has been appointed 
general superintendent of transporta- 
tion for the Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & 
Paciric, at Chicago, succeeding Osear 
W. Limestall, who has been promoted 





Ernest E. Foulks 


to assistant general manager. Mr. 
Foulks has been with the Santa Fe 
since 1920, seeing service as a clerk, 
telegraph operator, chief dispatcher and 
trainmaster, before becoming a division 
superintendent. He joined the Military 
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Railway Service in 1942, leaving it in 
1945 as a colonel. He became com- 
manding officer of the First Military 
Railway Service Reserve, and super- 
intendent of transportation of the Santa 


Fe. 


William F. Clemens has _ been 
appointed freight trainmaster of the 
Loné IsLanp, succeeding Myron Maus- 
teller, who has been appointed freight 
trainmaster on the Philadelphia Termi- 
nal division of the PENNSYLVANIA. 


Sidney N. Phelps has been ap- 
pointed manager of the dining car de- 
partment of the PENNSYLVANIA at Sun- 
nyside yard, Long Island City. N. Y., 


succeeding Homes Bannard, who 
has been named freight traffic man- 
ager at Detroit. Mr. Phelps has been 
food manager since January 1, 1949, in 
charge of procurement, preparation and 
service of food on trains, coach lunch 
service and related commissary activi- 
ties. 


C. H. Negus has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of stations for 
the Sr. Louts-SAN FRANCIsco at Spring- 
field, Mo. 


As reported in Railway Age March 
24, W. G. Pfohl has been appointed 
superintendent of the Conemaugh di- 
vision of the PENNSYLVANIA at Pitts- 
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burgh. Mr. Pfohl was born at Prince- 
ton, Ind., and was graduated from Pur- 
due University in 1928, entering P.R.R. 
service the following year as an assis- 
tant on the engineering corps at Pitts- 





W. G. Pfohl 


burgh. After service as a supervisor 
and assistant division engineer, he 
was promoted to division engineer of 
the Maryland division in 1946. He be- 
came assistant superintendent of freight 
transportation of the Central region at 
Pittsburgh in 1948 and assistant super- 
intendent of the Eastern division at 
Toledo in 1950. advancing to superin- 
tendent of freight transportation of the 
Eastern region in June 1951. 


A. T. Peagan, whose appointment 
as superintendent of the Dakota divi- 
sion of the Cuicaco & 'Nortu WEst- 
ERN \was reported in Railway Age 
March 3, began his railway career with 
the North Western in 1930 as a ma- 
chine operator. He served in various 
positions in the engineering depart- 
ment, working successively as assistant 
section foreman, section foreman, steel 





A. T. Peagan 


gang foreman, and engineering rod- 
man. In 1939 he became assistant road- 
master, and later assistant engineer. 
He was appointed assistant trainmaster 
in 1942. and served at several points 
before being appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the Lake Shore division in 
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1947. Mr. Reagan received his recent 
promotion while serving in that capa- 
city. 


As reported in Railway Age March 
24, Kenneth John Silvey has been 
appointed superintendent of freight 
transportation of the Eastern region of 
the PENNSYLVANIA at Philadelphia. Mr. 
Silvey was born at Castleton, Ind., on 
December 27, 1908, and was graduated 
from Purdue University (B.S. in C.E., 
1930). He entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania on June 16, 1930, as as- 
sistant on the engineering corps, and 
advanced through the maintenance of 
way department, serving as assistant 
supervisor of track, supervisor of track 
and division engineer on the Mononga- 
hela, St. Louis, Columbus and New 
York divisions. On June 1, 1951, he 
was appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Eastern division at Toledo. 


TRAFFIC 


Mare F. Sanderson has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic man- 
ager of the SouTHERN at Memphis. 
Rudolph O. Lawhon has been ap- 
pointed general agricultural and _live- 
stock agent at Atlanta, Ga. Nicholas 
Moore, general livestock agent there, 
has retired after more than 50 vears of 
service. 


Russell F. Berndt, assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent for the MINNE- 
APOLIsS, St. Pau & SAuLT Ste. MARIE, 
has been appointed general passenger 
agent, succeeding A. T. Erickson, 
whose retirement was reported in Rail- 
way Age March 31. Paul H. Sullivan, 





Russell F. Berndt 


supervisor of passenger tariffs, has 
been appointed assistant general pas- 
senger agent. Mr. Berndt began his 
career with the Soo Line as a clerk in 
1920. He was promoted to chief clerk 
to general traffic manager in 1939; to 
assistant to general traffic manager in 
1945, and to assistant general passen- 
ger agent in 1950. 


Julius J. Alms, general passenger 
agent for the Cuicaco, BuRLINGTON & 
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Quincy at Omaha, has been appointed 
general passenger traffic manager at 
Chicago, succeeding Albert Cots- 
worth, Jr., passenger traffic man- 
ager, who has retired. Burt L. Gart- 
side, general passenger agent at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed passenger 
trafic manager. Wilbur F. Burke, 
assistant general passenger agent, has 
been appointed general passenger agent 
at Omaha, and Cecil G. Kersey, of- 
fice manager at Chicago, has been 





Julius J. Alms 


named assistant general passenger 
agent. 

Mr. Alms started working for the 
Burlington as an office boy in 1921, 
and held various clerical positions un- 
til he became chief clerk in 1938. He 
was promoted to assistant general pas- 
senger agent at Chicago in 1942 and 
the following year was appointed gen- 
eral passenger agent at Omaha. 

Mr. Cotsworth’s first job with the 
Burlington was in 1900 as office boy 
in the passenger traffic department. He 


rose through the ranks to become as- 





Albert Cotsworth, Jr. 


sistant general passenger agent at Chi- 
cago in 1920. In 1923 he was pro- 
moted to general passenger agent at 
Omaha, being transferred to Chicago 
three years later. In 1927 he was ap- 
pointed passenger traffic manager and 
in 1939 his duties were extended to in- 


clude the Colorado & Southern and the 
Fort Worth & Denver, subsidiaries of 
the Burlington. In 1948 he served as 
president of the American Association 
of Passenger Traffic Officers. 





Burt L. Gartside 


Mr. Gartside has been with the Bur- 
lington since 1914, when he started as 
a clerk in the advertising department. 
He served in World War I. and re- 
turned to the railroad, being appointed 
city passenger agent at Chicago in 
1927. In 1935 he was promoted to gen- 
eral agent—passenger department at 
Kansas City. He was named general 
agent at Detroit in 1937 and returned to 
Chicago the next year as assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent. In 1939 he was 
promoted to general passenger agent. 

Mr. Burke started with the Burling- 
ton in 1926 as a clerk in the auditor 
of expenditures’ office. He became as- 
sistant chief clerk in the tour depart- 
ment in 1937, and subsequently held 
several clerical positions until 1948. 
when he was appointed assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent. 


Laurant L. Drumbheiser, traveling 
passenger agent of the Battimore & 
Ouro at Baltimore, has been appointed 
division passenger agent at Philadel- 
phia, to succeed W. Preston Cox, who 
has been transferred to Baltimore, re- 
placing the late J. Richard Hayes, 
whose obituary appeared in Railway 
Age February 25. 


J. Louis Sturtz has been appointed 
general agent, freight traffic depart- 
ment, of the NEw York CENTRAL at 
Dallas, Tex.. succeeding Arthur C. 
Bridge, who has retired. 


Fred B. Wright, coal freight agent 
of the NorroLtkK & WESTERN, has been 
appointed general coal freight agent, 
with headquarters as before at Roanoke, 
Va., succeeding the late Fred E. 
William. Walter A. Light, chief 
clerk to the general coal traffic mana- 
ger, succeeds Mr. Wright as coal freight 
agent. 


David C. Griffiths, district freight 
agent for the BattrmoreE & Ounio at 
Chicago, has been appointed foreign 
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freight agent at the same point, suc- 
ceeding A. O. Robinson, promoted. 
E. N. Stevenson, district freight agent 
at Decatur. Ill., has been transferred 
to Chicago. W. H. Spink, freight rep- 
resentative at Chicago, succeeds Mr. 
Stevenson at Decatur. 


Herbert M. Phillips, freight traf- 
fic manager of the PENNSYLVANIA at 
Detroit. has been appointed freight traf- 
fic manager of the road’s Western re- 
gion at Chicago, succeeding William 
R. Cox, who has retired. Homes Ban- 
nard, manager of dining car service, 





Herbert M. Phillips 


goes from New York to succeed Mr. 
Phillips at Detroit. 

Mr. Phillips started with the Penn- 
sylvania in 1922 in the division freight 
office at New York City. He held sev- 
eral clerical positions before being 
appointed division freight agent at Al- 
toona, Pa., in 1929. He went to the 





William R. Cox 


Long Island (P.R.R. subsidiary) in 
1939 as assistant general freight agent, 
and in the following year was advanced 
to general freight agent, leaving in 
1942 for military service. He returned 
to the Pennsylvania in 1946 as general 
freight agent at Chicago and has been 
freight traffic manager at Detroit since 
1948. 

Mr. Cox joined the P.R.R. as a clerk 


in 1903, and after several advancements 








was promoted to chief clerk to assis- 
tant freight trafic manager in 1916. 
Subsequently, he served as division 
freight agent, assistant general freight 
agent, coal and ore agent, and coal 
trafic manager. In 1928 he was ap- 





Homes Bannard 


pointed freight traffic manager at Pitts- 
burgh, going to Chicago as trafic man- 
ager in 1931. He became freight traf- 
fic manager for the Western region at 
Chicago in 1932. 

A graduate of Princeton University, 
Mr. Bannard started his career with 
the Pennsylvania as a clerk in 1929. 
He served as passenger representative 
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at Boston, New Haven, Conn., and 
Philadelphia before being appointed 
district passenger agent at Philadelphia 
in 1935. He later served, successively, 
as New England passenger agent and 
division passenger agent; joined the 
Long Island in 1939 as assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent, and returned to 
the P.R.R. in 1940 in the same capac- 
ity. He was promoted to general pas- 
senger agent at Washington, D. C., in 
1943 and was transferred to New York 
in 1946. Since 1948 he has been man- 
ager of dining car service for the entire 
system. 


John L. Sloan, chief rate clerk of 
the AtcHison, TopeKA & Santa FE, 
has been appointed assistant general 
passenger agent, with headquarters re- 
maining at Chicago. 


E. H. Gruetzman, commercial 
agent for the Great NorTHERN at St. 
Paul, has been appointed general agent, 
freight traffic department, at the same 
point. He succeeds T. G. Conley, who 
has retired. 


Leo-J. Slack, general agent of the 
Erie at Columbus, Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to industrial commissioner at 


Cleveland. 


H. P. Trieger has been appointed 
general agent of the ANN ARBOR at 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. E. Walbrun has been appointed 


general agent for the ANN ARBoR at 
Cincinnati. 


MECHANICAL 


As Railway Age announced on March 
3, Harold E. Nikseh has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of motive 
power and equipment for the Exern, 
Jotmer & Eastern. After graduation 
from the Armour Institute of Tech- 





Harold E. Niksch 


nology with a degree in mechanical 
engineering, Mr. Niksch joined the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific in 1924 as a special apprentice. 
He later held several engineering po- 
sitions, and was appointed master me- 
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chanic in 1943. He joined the E. J. & E. 
in 1947 in the same capacity, and 
served in that capacity until his recent 
promotion. 


R. W. Rogers, chief mechanical of- 
ficer of the SEABOARD AiR LINE at Nor- 
folk, Va., is serving temporarily as di- 
rector of the Railroad Division of the 
National Production Authority. He will 
be in Washington until early next fall. 
While Mr. Rogers is serving in Wash- 
ington, his place will be filled by H. S. 
Mercer, assistant chief mechanical offi- 


cer of the S.A.L. 


G. M. Schmidbauer has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of shop, West- 
Albany car shop, NEw York CENTRAL, 
succeeding C. H. Mendler, retired. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Lawrence T. Ferguson, whose 
appointment as engineer of track for 
the Union PAciric was announced by 
Railway Age March 10, page 88, joined 





Lawrence T. Ferguson 


the U.P. in 1923 in its maintenance of 
way department. In 1933 he was pro- 
moted to roadmaster at Kearney, Neb., 
becoming general roadmaster of the 
Nebraska division in 1941. 


A. W. B. Fish, roadmaster for the 
CANADIAN Paciric, has been appointed 
division engineer at Lethbridge, Alta., 
succeeding J. M. Campbell, retired. 


John S. McCauley has been ap- 
pointed division engineer, San Joaquin 
division, of the SOUTHERN PACIFIC, at 
Bakersfield. Cal., succeeding E. E. 
Earl, assigned to other duties. 


H. A. Connor, locating engineer 
for the CANADIAN NATIONAL, has been 
appointed division engineer of the 
Portage-Brandon division in Manitoba. 


B. R. Meyers, assistant chief engi- 
neer of the CuHicaco & NortH WEst- 
ERN, has been appointed chief engineer, 
succeeding E. C. Vandenburgh, re- 
tired. L. R. Lamport, engineer of 
maintenance, has been named chief 
engineer of maintenance. P. V. The- 


lander, assistant engineer of mainte- 
nance, succeeds Mr. Meyers. W. H. 
Huffman, Wisconsin division engi- 
neer, has been appointed assistant to 
chief engineer, succeeding H. W. Jen- 
sen, who has been appointed assistant 
engineer of maintenance. J. L. Per- 
rier, principal assistant engineer, has 
been named Wisconsin division engi- 
neer. 


Alex Manson, assistant division en- 
gineer for the LouIsviLLE & NASHVILLE, 
has been appointed division engineer 
at Nashville, Tenn. 


Foster H. Simpson, engineer main- 
tenance of way for the ‘New YorK CEn- 
TRAL at Chicago, has been appointed 
chief engineer of Lines West of Buffalo. 
N. Y., including the INDIANA Harpor 
Bett and the Cuicaco River & INpr- 
ANA. F, A. Hess, assistant to vice- 
president, has been named _ assistant 
chief engineer with jurisdiction over the 
same area. J. F. MeCook, division en- 
gineer at Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant to vice-president at the same 
point. G. W. Deblin, assistant divi- 
sion engineer, has been appointed divi- 
sion engineer at Chicago. 


SPECIAL 


Robert A. J. Morrison, assistant 
general manager of the READING at 
Reading, Pa., has been appointed di- 
rector of personnel at Philadelphia. 
succeeding H. E. Greer, Jr., chief of 
personnel, resigned. The positions of 
assistant general manager and chief 
of personnel have been abolished. Mr. 
Morrison was born at Cincinnati on 
December 12. 1898, and was graduated 
from Yale in 1920. During World War 
I he was a lieutenant in field artillery. 
He entered the service of the Balti- 
more & Ohio on July 1, 1921, in the 





Robert A. J. Morrison 


division engineer’s office at Dayton, 
Ohio, and from 1926 to 1941 was a 
trainmaster at Garrett, Ind., Newark. 
Ohio, and Massillon, and Pittsburgh. 
Pa., successively. From January to Oc- 
tober 1941 Mr. Morrison served as as- 
sistant superintendent at Pittsburgh, 
becoming superintendent at Wheeling. 
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plant or warehousing distribution center, or for the 
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Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

















W. Va.. in the latter month. On June - 


1, 1944, he was transferred to the 
Monongahela division and on June 1. 
1948, to the Cumberland division. In 
October 1950 he went with the Read- 
ing as assistant general manager at 
Reading. 


OBITUARY 


Peter Kass, retired superintendent 
car department for the Cuicaco, Rock 
& Paciric. died at his home in Chicago 


March 23. 


C. W. Moffett, who served as vice- 
president of the LourstanA MIDLAND 
since its establishment in December 
1945, died at his home in Baton Rouge. 
La.. on March 15, after a prolonged 
illness. 


N. L. Dunning, superintendent of 
the Nashville terminals of the Louts- 
VILLE & NASHVILLE and the NASHVILLE. 
CuHaTranooca & St. Louis, whose death 
was reported in Railway Age March 
31. page 66, entered railroad service as 
an engine crew caller for the L.&N. in 
1913. He served as machinist, safety 
agent and inspector of safety, and was 
appointed assistant trainmaster in 1941. 
He became trainmaster in 1945, going 
to the Nashville terminals in the same 
capacity in 1947. In February 1948 he 
was appointed assistant superintendent. 
and in April of the same year was 
named superintendent. 


Clayton Edward Hildum, 80. who 
retired in 1939 as executive vice-presi- 
dent of the LeHIGH VALLEY at New 
York, died on March 27 at his home 
in Plainfield. N. J., after a brief illness. 


Charles A. Fink, general manager. 
Southern district. of the Missourr Pa- 
ciFic at ‘Little Rock, Ark.. died in St. 
Louis on March 22. Mr. Fink entered 
M.P. service in 1913 as telegraph oper- 





Charles A. Fink 


ator in St. Louis, and subsequently 
saw service at many different locations 
on the railroad. Spending his entire 
career in the operating department, he 
rose to the position of general manager 
in April 1949. 


April 7, 1952 RAILWAY AGE 























































